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I 


HE future of the world depends on the close co-operation, 

not only during the war but after it, of the British Empire 
and the United States of America. ‘Essentially what now binds 
these two great commonwealths together is that their way of 
life, their traditions, their freedom, their influence, their power 
of movement throughout the world, even their trade, are 
deeply threatened by the aggressive and alien civilisation repre- 
sented by the Nazis and by Japan, who jointly are making a 
bid for world power. It is this urgent threat to them which is 
forcing them together. But though both commonwealths are 
menaced, the circumstances of each are very different. 

The United Kingdom is the heart of the British Empire. If 
she were completely defeated, Canada, it is true, would be safe 
under the leé of the United States. Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa would no doubt also look for support from 
that country. The two former might secure it, since the United 
States could hardly, even at the risk of war, leave these white 
communities to the tender mercies of Japan. The case of South 
Africa, with the Germans in possession of Simonstown and 
whatever other bases they wanted for sea and air command, 
would be different. As for the rest of the Empire, it would 
fall to pieces and be seized by the strongest Powers. Therefore 
all depends on the maintenance of the strength of the United 
Kingdom. But, as everyone knows though many often forget, 
the United Kingdom is really one quite small though thickly 
populated island lying alongside the mass of continental 
Europe. Its population is only 46 millions as against 375 
millions of the population of Europe outside Russia. While 
the Dominions might carve out each for itself another future, 
defeat for the British themselves is final, victory a matter of 
life and death. It is not simply that they are fighting for the 
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free way of life which has been theirs for so many centuries; 
it is that defeat would mean complete slavery. If no other 
means were sufficient, they could be at once starved unless 
they were obedient to every word of command from their 
European masters. Their history would cease, their navy and 
air force disappear, their empire would disintegrate. They 
would become merely a little island off the coast of the main- 
land, almost an insignificant appendage to a totalitarian 
Europe. They must therefore fight to the death. They can 
never compromise. To compromise with a victorious Ger- 
many in control of the whole of Europe would prove itself 
in a short while to be the same as complete defeat. 

It may be said that the United Kingdom can in no case 
separate itself from Europe, that geography fixes its fate. How 
can England, now four minutes by air from the coast of 
Europe, maintain in the face of a world as it will be even fifty, 
a hundred years hence, a complete independence? Europe, it 
can be argued—true it may be only after very many years of 
struggle and disorder—is destined, merely by the inevitable 
consequences of modern science, to be united Or to see its 
civilisation disappear. From such a Europe, how could the 
United Kingdom completely separate itself? A united Europe 
with an air power far beyond anything that the United King- 
dom could ever command could overwhelm this small island 
without difficulty. However much we wished to be separate, 
and even with powerful allies across the seas, should we not 
live on sufferance? Must the United Kingdom not be content 
to forget her ancient glory, her dominion over all the oceans, 
and to play such a modest part in a unified Europe as her size 
and population justify ? 

Europe, it is true, is not united, and may not be for long 
generations, if ever. Whether indeed civilisation and freedom 
on that continent are best to be maintained by forcing nations 
so disparate into a single mould is far from certain, and at any 
rate lies with the unknown future. Yet, whatever that future, 
the dilemma which has for centuries faced the British people 
confronts them now more acutely. By geography they almost 
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belong to Europe, but by their oceanic history they have been 
led away from Europe to be concerned with the whole world. 
What are to be their relations—and the relations (for instance) 
of the United States through or with them—to Europe after 
this war? How, in brief, is the German problem to be ulti- 
mately settled ? 

But however the dilemma may be resolved, the British have 
-now no choice. They must resist to the death conquest by 
Hitler and their own enslavement in Hitler’s Europe. They 
must fight to maintain their own individuality and their em- 
pire. They must fight to preserve liberty in Europe and they 
must hope, after victory, to be the bridgehead between the 
free nations of Europe and the free nations of the outer world. 
England therefore battles both for her ancient institutions and 
also for her very life. 

What about the United States? To the American people the 
issue seems much less clear, and the interest of the United 
States in the struggle different from that of England. The 
United States is a vast continental Power, far away from 
Europe, far away from the chief centres of Asia. It is no 
wonder that, whatever the President or whatever the strate- 
gists may say, a Middle Westerner should regard his country 
as impregnable and believe that if it arms sufficiently (as it can 
and will arm) no power on earth can hurt it or him. More- 
over, the United States has not a homogeneous population like 
that of a European state. It is a vast, loosely united con- 
glomeration of races, by no means yet fully absorbed, and 
many of them hating the idea of entanglement once more in 
the affairs of the world. The conviction that the United States 
is greatly, indeed profoundly, concerned in the outcome of the 
struggle spreads slowly, the more slowly because of the un- 
paralleled opportunities afforded by the American Constitution 
for political obstruction. Yet the truth is that there is hardly 
any limit to the consequences to the United States of a com- 
plete victory of Germany and Japan over the rest of the world. 

Those two countries would by this victory fall heirs not 
only to the dependent British Empire, but to the French, 
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Dutch and Belgian Empires also. They would hold practically 
every strong naval and air base outside the continents of 
North and South America. They would occupy Gibraltar, 
Suez, Simonstown, Bombay, Singapore, the Falkland Islands 
and other strategic world positions. By this very fact they 
would limit the influence of the United States Navy almost 
entirely to home waters, since, against strong offensive and 
defensive air protection at these bases, conquest by a fleet 
based on distant ports would be virtually impossible. Thus 
the power of the United States Navy far from its own shores, 
at any rate beyond the shores of South America, might be 
small. Indeed, even the fate of the more distant parts of 
South America might well hang in the balance. It must 
always be borne in mind that, while through the influence of 
a common name the Argentine and Brazil as parts of the 
American hemisphere are regarded by the American people 
as “ neighbours ” of the United States, in fact New York is 
farther away from both than it is from Liverpool, indeed even 
from continental Europe. 

But it is not only the strategic position of the United States 
which would be profoundly affected by a German-Japanese 
victory. Many good judges believe that the victory of Nazism 
throughout the world would lead very quickly to the develop- 
ment of totalitarianism in the United States. If free institutions 
were to disappear everywhere else, it is doubtful to what ex- 
tent they could endure in the United States, with a population 
so much less united than those of the ancient states of Europe. 
It is not by a deep unity of feeling—such, for instance, as the 
English have—that the political fabric of the United States is 
held together. It is held together by what may be called the 
American idea of life, and by what has hitherto been a very 
widespread respect for the American Constitution and for 
constitutional law. But if it were clear that Hitler’s complete 
victory had been due to the uncertainties and procrastinations 
arising out of the weaknesses of democratic government, and 
particularly out of very glaring weaknesses resulting from 
the peculiar form of the American Constitution—if it were 
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clear that an immense effort had still to be made against 
Germany and Japan by the American people, now alone and 
unaided, then very many patriotic Americans might prefer to 
save their country by a form of government stronger for 
action, rather than let the Administration continue to be 
thwarted from any effective course by the existing disunity 
between executive and legislative power, and by the endlessly 
obstructive tactics of a few politicians representing a very 
small section of the population. If such a critical moment 
were to arrive in American history, no one can foresee the 
outcome. 

Not only therefore do all the generous instincts of Amerti- 
cans urge them to help those who are facing Hitler, but both 
externally and internally there are, in fact, the strongest 
reasons why the United States should devote every ounce of 
its power to the struggle. Hitherto very many Americans 
have been guided first by their belief that “‘aid to Britain” and 
“aid to the democracies” would be all the contribution which 
they would be called upon to make, and secondly by the pro- 
found and widespread distaste of what is strangely enough 
called a “shooting war”. If it were true that public opinion 
as a whole was persuaded that they should be in the war, in 
other words, that their vital interests were concerned in the 
outcome, then it cannot be said that the country’s attitude has 
been heroic. But the truth is that public opinion has been 
confused, hesitant, divided, not clearly led, almost pathologi- 
cal, and in these circumstances has sought for excuses for 
inaction rather than action. A nation more violent by charac- 
ter than the British has appeared soft and pacific; soldiers 
certain when trained and in battle to prove themselves man 
for man a match for any others have shown a poor morale, 
believing that they are to be kept training for years but are 
never to fight. The whole American scene has in fact been 
confused in the extreme, reflecting the many and conflicting 
elements in the nation itself. But the time of confusion seems 
to be passing, and the time of action to be near. If so, the 
United States will have to put forth, and undoubtedly will 
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put forth, far greater efforts than now, involving sacrifices 
on the part of the civilian population of which the people 
have as yet no conception. 

The character of the aid which they have been giving to the 
democracies, and particularly to the British Empire, is in 
itself a sign of the inconsistency of the country’s attitude. 
If the American people are not themselves deeply interested 
in the struggle, then they have given “aid to Britain” on a 
scale more lavish and generous than any people in history have 
ever given in war to any belligerent. If, as their Government 
constantly reiterates, their own vital interests are concerned, 
then they have not done nearly enough, not for us but for 
themselves. This is no reason why the British people should 
not know and be grateful for the noble assistance which the 
United States has given and is giving them. Without this aid 
from the American people we could not possibly continue 
to fight the war on the scale on which we are now fighting it. 
They give us indispensable help in providing food of the 
value of (say) £150,000,000 per annum, indispensable help 
in having handed over for our use 2,000,000 tons of their 
merchant shipping out of a total of 7,000,000 tons, thus 
deranging their trade in many parts of the world, indispensable 
help in repairing a very large number of our naval vessels and 
merchant snips, help which will prove indispensable before 
long in spending billions of dollars on armaments. The 
results of revising the Neutrality Act are unmeasurable. 

Nevertheless, to beat Hitler more is required. The all- 
important decision which the British and American Govern- 
ments must be persuaded to reach is to plan now to outbuild 
and far outbuild possible German armaments, so that in a 
year or eighteen months’ time our weight of armament will 
be much greater than theirs. That at least is a condition of 
victory. Another condition is that the men must be found 
to use them. But is it to be over-optimistic to believe that 
from the British Empire, from Russia, from the United 
States, from the conquered countries of Europe, all of these 
burning to avenge their conquest, men and means can be 
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found to use arms if they are there? Once the United States 
and the British Empire were both in a position to exert their 
whole strength, with the effect of the hatred for Hitlerism felt 
by almost the whole world becoming more and more apparent 
in its results, it would be surprising if German morale were 
not to weaken and the tide of war were not to turn. 
Meanwhile there is little or nothing that can be done from 
this side to hasten the final American decision. That is a 
matter for the American people themselves. No one expects, 
or should expect, an outright declaration of war. In any case, 
while the moral value of the United States being in the war 
would be immense and in the end overwhelming, the actual 
fighting value—outside the naval sphere—of their participation 
must remain limited for a long time, since relatively they are 
at least as unprepared as we were at the beginning of the war. 
The British Empire must therefore continue to rely on itself 
to the utmost possible extent. It still remains true that it is 


on its resistance and its power of striking back that everything 
depends. 


II 


THOUT the help of the United States in the form in 

which it is now being given, the British Empire would 
not be able to win a complete victory. With the full co-opera- 
tion in war of the United States, Hitler will be beaten. It will 
be after the victory that the difficult problem of successful 
co-operation in peace between the British Empire and the 
United States will arise. It must be solved, since the future 
welfare of the world will depend upon it. But it will require 
the fullest measure of wisdom, forbearance, and foresight 
from both the British and the American democracies. 

It is necessary again to stress the very different character- 
istics of these two great commonwealths. On the one hand 
there will be a great nation, inhabiting a vast continent, which 
has been impelled by motives of self-interest to take part 
with extreme reluctance in a tremendous struggle, but whose 
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strongest traditions are against entangling alliances and whose 
people will undoubtedly hope that with the return of peace 
they will be able to leave the rest of the world once more to 
its own devices. On the other hand will be a small island, 
lying alongside Europe, and depending for its continued 
existence as a free nation upon the fate of Europe and, parti- 
cularly, on the future treatment of Germany. This small 
island is the centre of a group of self-governing nations and 
also of a great empire, with possessions and responsibilities 
in every part of the world. The British nation has generations 
of experience in co-operating with other free peoples in far 
distant parts of the world, and in governing dependent 
countries not able to stand by themselves. The American 
nation has practically no such experience at all, and has neither 
the institutions nor the political outlook to fit it very well for 
either task. It will, too, in the coming years be faced with 
internal problems which are likely to absorb very fully its 
energies. : 

Moreover, the difficulties of the past will add something to 
the difficulties of the present. Justly or unjustly, the British 
have a hard row to hoe in the United States. The history of 
American foreign policy is in the main a struggle with the 
British, and suspicion is more easily aroused against them than’ 
against any other nation. The two wars which are remembered 
are the Revolutionary War when the American nation was 
founded on the defeat of the British, and the Civil War in 
which the British Government and most of the British people 
took up an attitude antagonistic to the side that fought 
successfully to preserve the nation’s union. Past history has 
forced Americans to fight more—and for good or ill to live 
closer—with the British than with any other nation, while 
at the same time ignorance within each country of the other 
has led to mutual misunderstanding. There will be special 
circumstances and causes of misunderstanding at the end of 
this war, which will require very careful treatment. While 
therefore the closest co-operation will be essential, it is of the 
highest importance that no false step shall be taken, and no 
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machinery devised in haste which will not bear the strains 
that must fall upon it. 

Co-operation with the United Kingdom means co-operation 
with all of the British Empire and part responsibility for 
the future stability of Europe, a responsibility which the 
American people have hitherto regarded as entirely outside 
the bounds of reason for them to accept. Yet it is certain 
that if disaster is not to overtake the world again, the United 
States must, however reluctantly, now take its full share of 
this responsibility. It is equally certain that participation in 
these tasks is not best to be secured by “Union Now”, 
“Federal Union” or any other plan of creating a federation to 
unite under one Government the United States and the self- 
governing countries of the British Empire. Those who know 
the United States are aware that any such project would at 
present be entirely impracticable. No organic federal union 
has been found possible between the nations of the British 
Empire. There is still less reason to believe that it would be 
practicable in the case of the British Empire and the United 
States. No one aware of the current of American public 
opinion and the character of the United States Congress would 
suppose, for instance, that the sweeping amendments of the 
United States Constitution which would be required could 
be secured. Let us do everything to foster the closest col- 
laboration with the United States by the same means which 
have been found successful between the British nations. 
But in this sphere, above all, more haste means less speed. 
We must try by joint efforts to solve the pressing problems 
which immediately arise, rather than start by such a stupendous 
experiment. A cordial and well-founded co-operation between 
these two great commonwealths would undoubtedly serve 
as a magnet to the freedom-loving nations of Europe now 
enslaved. Their adherence would form a strong base, from 
which ultimately freedom might be once more restored to the 
rest of that continent. But some kind of limited federation 
between (say) the United Kingdom and Holland and some 
other Western European nations would be far more 
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practicable than federation between the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The greatest of after-war problems will be, first, to establish 
conditions by which peace can be maintained and, secondly, 
though this is in reality an integral part of the answer to the 
first, to provide employment and security for the populations 
of the United States and Europe. The former requires the 
complete supremacy of Anglo-American military forces, and 
particularly naval and air forces; the latter requires the main- 
tenance at all costs of the stability of exchanges, currencies 
and prices in the main trading countries of the world. 

The first object should be easy to attain, though less easy 
to maintain. But military supremacy is only the first step 
towards the principal aim, which must be some approach 
towards a solution of the European and particularly the Ger- 
man problem. In the vast flux of world affairs who can say 
what aspect the German question will wear at the end of the 
war? To take one example, the future relationship of the 
German and Russian peoples is, notwithstanding their present 
desperate struggle, quite obscure. Is Russia to remain a bitter 
and powerful enemy of Germany, and thus force her towards 
the West? Or, with the disappearance of Hitler, might the 
German and Russian peoples unite in a common friendliness, 
with unforeseen consequences to their neighbours? Nothing 
is impossible. Two things seem certain if the war is won by 
the democracies : first, that Germany must be strictly controlled 
for an indefinite period by them, and, secondly, that a policy 
of repression alone cannot be permanently successful, and 
that a return of Germany to Western civilisation must be built 
on the support of strong elements in Germany herself. 

It is at this point that the political merges in the economic 
question. Whether Europe and indeed other countries are 
to have a chance gradually to enter calmer waters, or whether 
the post-war world is to stagger into still deeper revolution 
and chaos, depends more than anything else on the provision 
of work and security for their populations. If there are to be 
vast hordes of unemployed, widespread re-volutionary move- 
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ments must certainly follow. The essential condition for 
avoiding great unemployment is, as already stated, the main- 
tenance of the stability of each country’s exchange, currency 
and price level. Only thus can there be built a firm framework 
within which the production and exchange of wealth inter- 
nally and internationally can take place. With such stability 
and with confidence in peace, recovery should be rapid; 
without it, nothing but disaster can be expected. All recon- 
struction plans which do not start from this foundation are 
without value. 

But it is‘ just here that British and American ideas will. be 
difficult to reconcile. The United States will be the great 
creditor nation of the world, anxious to sell its products freely 
to every country and insisting, as Mr. Hull does now, that the 
principle of “no discrimination” shall rule in all international 
trade. Particularly the American people will feel that, having 
lent us billions of dollars, they are entitled to expect the most 
favourable terms of trade from us, and that we should readily 
absorb large quantities of American exports. We, on the other 
hand, shall be faced with the ineluctable necessity of making 
both ends of our balance of payments meet. To suppose that 
the stability of sterling can be maintained without exceptional 
measures and without strict exchange control is to be guilty 
of the rashest folly. No British Government could afford to 
take the enormous risks involved. So difficult will it be for 
us, with our very greatly reduced resources, to buy from 
abroad what is necessary for any reasonable standard of life, 
that we shall be driven to give preference to purchases from 
those countries which will buy from us. Such a policy, it is 
feared, will at present meet with great opposition in the United 
States. Nothing therefore is more important than that the 
British and American Governments shall set themselves to 
achieve some sort of mutual understanding and to work out 
some plan upon this matter, fraught as it is with the possibility 
of all sorts of mischief. 

Much would be gained if it were generally accepted that the 
whole world’s economic welfare will depend, not only on there 
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not being countries which cannot pay their way or buy more 
than they sell, but also on there not being countries that sell 
more than they buy: in other words, that it is equally blame- 
worthy for a nation to have a surplus on its balance of pay- 
ments as it is to have a deficiency. Just as armament security 
for one nation must necessarily involve insecurity for another, 
so in international trade one nation’s surplus must necessarily 
imply another nation’s deficit, and, in the nature of the case, 
the other nation must be a weaker nation. Thus the surplus 
of a strong creditor nation places on the weak debtors the 
whole burden of adjustment, either through currency de- 
preciation or through a deflation, which must bring about not 
an increase but an actual diminution of international trade, 
setting up a vicious spiral of even greater reduction, as was 
so disastrous in 1931 and after. The first duty, therefore, of 
the stronger nations is to buy sufficiently the products of 
other and economically weaker ones, so that neither the 
former have a surplus nor the latter a deficit. 

If once this problem is clearly understood it should not 
be too difficult, with goodwill on the part of both the British 
Parliament and the United States Congress, for the countries 
chiefly interested to devise international remedies which, 
while they may go against some accepted ideas, must, since 
they will bring about an increase and not force a diminution 
of international trade, be for the benefit of all parties. If 
the two commonwealths unite in maintaining both peace 
and economic stability, and understand the necessary measures 
which are essential to those ends, there will be good hope of 
a better world. If on the other hand they allow misunder- 
standings, particularly in the economic sphere, to destroy 
their unity and obstruct progress, the greatest optimist must 
regard the future with alarm. 





THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR. IX 


I, THe CLIMAX OF THE CONTINENTAL STRATEGY 


HE Russian campaign has developed so extraordinary a 

character that there is a tendency to regard it as a thing in 
itself, an event without a context. The extent of the battle- 
front, the long continuance of most intense fighting, the 
weight of the attack, the persistence of stubborn resistance on 
the part of Russia despite the apparent inequality that exists 
between her and the German armies, and the steady shrinkage 
in the manceuvring room before Moscow, which has come to 
be regarded as the symbol of the Russia of to-day, make up 
a complex of emotional stimuli that almost inevitably betrays 
the reason. Under its impact it has become fatally easy to 
depreciate all but the Russian effort, and to ignore all opera- 
tions beyond her battle-front. 

This is entirely to misconceive the campaign, and the mis- 
conception finds no adherents in responsible German circles. 
It may be approved for the sake of propaganda, but the 
technical view is very different. A reasonably fair statement is 
given by a naval writer in Das Reich. In this article the writer, 
after pointing out that the operations on the eastern front are 
“revealing themselves as a struggle against England”, goes on 
to maintain that the destruction of British sea power is the 
only success that will bring victory. The defeat of Russia is 
merely an antecedent condition, necessary indeed for victory, 
but only indispensable as enabling Germany to meet the main 
enemy, Britain. This article, it is important to note, was pub- 
lished in September, when the Russian campaign had been 
under way for nearly three months, when the outlook seemed 
encouraging and the nature of the possible gains had been 
fully explored. It might be imagined that such a standpoint, . 
natural to a naval officer, is not necessarily endorsed by 
soldiers. This however cannot be maintained, since the most 
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distinguished of German present-day strategists, von Rund- 
stedt, says: 

Land power is useless if not coupled with the command of the 

sea. But sea power alone can strangle a continental Power in the 
long run. 
This is not a mere obiter dictum thrown out lightly under a 
momentary impulse. It forms part of a study of the trend of 
the last war; published in his lectures to the Staff College, it 
represents his mature opinion. 

The operation of sea power has not declined in importance 
through the campaign on the eastern front. It has had to 
assume a new rdle and fresh responsibilities. The northern 
flank of the naval control has henceforth to include the waters 
of the White Sea and Archangel, to check the shipping traffic 
of the enemy to the north of Finland and to assure protection 
to a much greater volume of sea-borne commodities to the 
Persian Gulf. With the creation of the eastern front, on the 
other hand, the theory upon which the Allied strategy rests is 
at length seen in full flower. The investment of the enemy is 
finally complete. The navy holds the line from the Mediter- 
ranean to Archangel, whence the Russian front continues it to 
Transcaucasia; there the Imperial front carries it to the bound- 
aries of Libya, where at the time of writing battle rages. 

It is the operation of sea power that makes possible the 
maintenance of a front so far from the main base. If it should 
be weakened, overseas operations would be to that extent 
limited, and even the maintenance of active resistance in 
Russia would be prejudiced. Its offensive side may fail to 
secure adequate recognition, but it is clear that in making the 
enemy’s communications with North Africa precarious and 
the sea-borne traffic of the North Sea perilous it is damaging 
his power as effectively as by a land attack. The supplies and 
war material are no less destroyed when they are sunk, the 
troops killed as effectively by torpedoes and bombs as by shot 
and shell. 

The period under review has seen an extension of this 
offensive side and the development of the skilful co-operation 
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of ships and aircraft in exploiting it. It has seen further a 
notable fall in the Allied shipping losses. This campaign 
which has come to be called the Battle of the Atlantic is 
merely, to quote again the article in Das Reich, “the projection 
of the struggle against the British motherland and the British 
bases overseas—the greatest and most decisive battle of the 
war’. It is sea power that has from the first been the founda- 
tion of the Allied strength. It made British intervention on 
the Continent possible. Without it there could have been no 
campaigns in Libya or Italian East Africa. Every moment and 
every movement of every day is dependent upon its active 
functioning; to ignore its paramount rdle is to do an injustice, 
no less grave because it is unconscious, to the sleepless vigi- 
lance and readiness to give battle that assures it. The King’s 
ships may founder without evoking more than a transient 
thought, yet the brave men who go with them fall with the 
same nobility and in the same cause as their brothers who fight 
on land. It is a considerable battle that sees in a morning the 
death of 1,300 men; but the crew of the battle-cruiser Hood 
reached that number and their passing was almost unnoticed. 
The war is one, and the operation of British sea power is an 
essential and very powerful part of the British contribution 
to the enemy’s defeat. The loss of Ark Royal and Cossack 
suggests the hazard its maintenance entails, and the sinking 
of 14 enemy troop and supply ships with four escorting 
destroyers in the Mediterranean is but the dramatic expression 
of its achievement. 


Il. THE Russtan CAMPAIGN 


HOUGH it increasingly tends to evade recognition, it is 

necessary to recognise that this is the background against 
which the moving drama of the Russian struggle is being 
fought. In the middle of August, the Germans were engaged 
in exploiting the success Marshal von Rundstedt had won 
through his opportunist adapting of the operation which had 
been designed to effect the capture of Kiev. The armoured 
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force which penetrated to the suburbs of the city and had been 
driven back towards the south-west moved to the rear of the 
Russian armies that were manning the centre of the southern 
front. Marshal Budenny’s right flank was firmly holding below 
the Pripet Marshes, well to the west of Kiev. His left was on 
the lower Dniester. But in the neighbourhood of Uman a 
considerable force was under heavy attack from the west, 
at the same time that von Kleist’s armoured group was 
closing in from the east. ‘This force was surrounded; the 
“battle of annihilation”, the battle of Uman, was announced 
as concluded on August 10, and von Rundstedt applied him- 
self to the congenial task of extracting the full advantage of 
the disorganisation in Budenny’s group consequent on the loss 
of several divisions and the weakening of others. But his 
opportunity was not without its handicaps. The breach in the 
Russian centre was incomplete, and the disorder was reflected 
in the communications of his own armies. While intensive 
efforts were being made to clear up the situation for a renewed 
attack upon Kiev, the scene of major operations was trans- 
ferred to the northern front. 

The German and Russian armies were operating upon 
entirely different strategies. With the possession of the 
strategic initiative and the ascendancy of the tactical offensive 
the German armies could strike where they would over a front 
of about 1,000 miles with the practical certainty of securing 
an initial penetration. The formidable momentum of an 
advance was pointed out by Foch to the British commander- 
in-chief at a critical moment in the first battle of Ypres; but 
that aspect of a successful attack is exaggerated by the German 
practice of putting their full force into the initial blow. An 
adaptation of the principle of the economy of forces, this 
might be as disconcerting in case of failure as it is devastating 
in success. Throughout the campaign in Russia the German 
Staff fought on these lines and, success once achieved, it was 
exploited until the resistance and the difficulties of supply 
brought the advance to a stop. The Russian strategy was 
based on the intention of bringing the enemy to a standstill 
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by exhaustion. Its means to achieve this was the strategic 
defensive carried out under cover of the most vigorous 
counter-attack. Clausewitz holds the defensive to be the | 
stronger form of war. How far the modern practice of war, 
has written its reservations upon this thesis can be seen in 
the development of the Russian campaign. It is certain that 
the Germans have won their successes by attack and that the 
Russians have reached their present situation by adhering to 
defence. In so far as they have succeeded in their main purpose 
it is by means of counter-attack. 

The German armies set out to destroy the Russian armies in 
the field, to make it impossible for Russia to raise fresh armies 
by occupying the territories that supported her war effort, and 
so to crush her will to continue the struggle. Territorial 
objectives inevitably figured in their plans, since Russia’s war 
potential depends upon certain parts of the country rich in 
natural resources and developed industrially, and since the 
supplies upon which her armies fought reached them along 
certain communications. From the beginning, therefore, the 
German armies aimed at cutting the Russian communications; 
and it became increasingly clear as the campaign developed 
that Moscow, the main centre of the communications of 
European Russia, would for that reason be the chief territorial 
objective. To-day, more than ever, the strength of an army is 
the strength of its communications. In striking at Moscow, 
therefore, the Germans were aiming at the Russian armies, and 
only in a secondary sense at the territory which supplies them, 
since this will inevitably fall into their hands once the armies 
are defeated. It will be remembered that on the evening of 
July 13 the official German News Agency announced that 
“the route to Moscow is open and no further natural or arti- 
ficial barriers intervene”. Conquerors tend to be defeated by 
their victims, and here Germany is found taking the same 
fatal attitude towards defences that had betrayed France. 

But it was not long before the Germans came up against the 
real barriers on the route to Moscow. Smolensk was only 
evacuated on August 11, and while major operations were 
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being prepared against Kiev and Moscow the attack upon — 
Leningrad was launched. It was stated to be “immediately 
threatened” in the announcement already referred to, but 
terms have a way of becoming a debased currency in German 
reports. The purpose of the attack was not so much the cap- 
cure of the city itself, as the city in its rdle of support to the 
main Russian armies. Marshal Vorishilov, the commander- 
in-chief of this sector of the front, was to be faced in the 
development of the attack with a dangerous dilemma. Marshal 
Ritter von Leeb, who is only less famous as a strategist than 
von Rundstedt, intended Vorishilov to be presented with the 
choice of locking up his armies in Leningrad and leaving them 
to be reduced by siege, or of leaving the defence of the city 
to a garrison, in which case he hoped to storm it easily. In 
either case it was thought that not only would Leningrad fall 
‘to the double encirclement which is the core of German 
tactics, but that it would also be possible to develop the 
northern flank of an enveloping attack upon the central group 
of armies. It seems possible that the attack at Gomel which 
took place about the same time was intended to form the 
platform for the southern arm of the envelopment, and that it 
was only developed in a southerly direction when the advance 
north-east towards Briansk was checked, and when it was 
seen that Vorishilov had evaded the dilemma and that the 
fall of Leningrad was still far off. 

The outer defence of Leningrad was the Estonian force, 
which appeared to be always retreating and yet always in 
being. In the third week of August it was announced that the 
German armies west and east of Lake Peipus had joined hands 
between the lake and the Gulf of Finland, and Kingisepp, 
which lies 14 miles east of Narva on the railway leading to 
Leningrad, was captured. This claim had been made nearly 
two weeks before, but now it was substantially true, and with 
the occupation of the land bridge between Lake Peipus and 
the Baltic the first stage of the envelopment of the Russian 
forces in Estonia was complete. The Germans had been 
steadily advancing along the Tallinn (Revel)-Kingisepp- 
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Leningrad railway, and the capture of Kingisepp was the 
climax of a fortnight’s bitter fighting. They now began a 
general advance which developed into a concentric attack upon 
Tallinn. The Russian forces were inevitably driven into the 
Estonian ports of Haapsalu, Baltiski and Tallinn. The Baltic 
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' fleet still controlled the Gulf of Finland. The Baltic islands 
were still in Russian hands and, though the resistance was 
doomed by all the logic of the position, in Estonia as elsewhere 
the outmanceuvred troops fought on defiantly. Vorishilov 
even reinforced his garrison from the sea, in spite of the 
attacks of German naval units. Similar attempts at landing 
Germans fared worse and came to little, though they were not 
abandoned until the purpose that inspired them had been 
realised in other ways. 

In the fourth week of that month the immediate attack upon 
Tallinn began by land, sea and air, but it was only after four 
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days of the heaviest fighting and only when the bulk of the 
forces had been evacuated by sea that the base was evacuated. 
The rearguard with a considerable amount of material fell into 
German hands. The loss of Tallinn was a severe blow to the 
Russians, because so long as they could maintain even the 
coast of Estonia they could hold off every attempt to restrict 
the mobility of the Baltic fleet and to operate against Leningrad 
from the sea. Baltiski fell with Tallinn. A few days later 
Haapsalu was captured, but when all seemed over the Russians 
stubbornly fought every mile of advance along the shore, 
assisted by coastal artillery and the guns of the Baltic fleet. It 
was not until September 5 that the Germans claimed that 
Estonia was clear of the Russians, and even then, when the 
back of the resistance was broken, the Baltic islands remained 
in Russian hands. Attempts were made upon Oesel and Dago, 
after capturing the smaller islands Mulu and Vormoi that lay 
between them and the mainland. Landings were effected in 
the third week of September, but over a fortnight later a part 
of Oesel was still holding out, and not until October 21 was 
Dago captured. 

This stubborn resistance, though it appeared to be a self- 
contained campaign, played its part in the defence of Lenin- 
grad. When Kingisepp was evacuated, after the Germans east 
and west of Lake Peipus had joined hands, they stated that the 
pressure on Leningrad was “‘visibly increasing”; but in point 
of fact it was not until three days later that Kingisepp was 
claimed, and by that time the first real successes in the attack 
on the city were obvious. The positions between Lakes 
Peipus and Ilmen were heavily fortified, and before any con- 
siderable advance could be made von Leeb’s forces had to 
secure elbow room. They exerted their pressure towards 
Novgorod, which lies some 50 miles from the railway line that 
connects Leningrad and the capital, and heavy fighting took 
place in that direction and on the neck of land between Lake 
Peipus and the sea. Even after the capture of Narva and Nov- 
gorod the direct threat had scarcely begun to.appear, although 
Vorishilov on the day that they fell called upon the inhabi- 
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tants of Leningrad to resist to the last. The Russians continued 
to resist with characteristic stubbornness about Kingisepp, and 
only finally abandoned Novgorod on August 25. But they 
stood firm south of Lake Ilmen, and the German attacks con- 
tinued for some time in that direction while they were making 
headway between the two lakes. Vorishilov even launched a 
heavy counter-attack south of Lake Ilmen, which if successful 
might}have brought to a standstill at once the German pro- 
gress to the north. It was held, however, and meanwhile the 
advance continued to gather coherence and strength between 
the Baltic and the north of Lake Ilmen. The pace remained 
slow, owing, the Germans said, to the continuous rain and 
cloudbursts. On September 1 they inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the Russians north of Luga and, adepts in exploiting such a 
situation, their vanguards pressed forward to within about 
15 miles of Leningrad. Vorishilov on the following day per- 
sonally took over the direction of the city’s defences. 

The immediate attack had now been proceeding for over 
a fortnight, and the tone of excuse in the German com- 
muniqués appeared to suggest that greater difficulties had been 
encountered than were expected. It was even stated that their 
very success was in part responsible, since the main body of 
von Leeb’s forces was detained in attempting to complete the 
capture of “encircled” troops. Yet on September 4, held at 
the approaches to Leningrad, they announced that the encircle- 
ment of the city was “nearly complete”. The Vologda railway 
was still open, although the main line to Moscow had been 
cut; and official Berlin found it prudent to inform the foreign 
correspondents that Leningrad might fall in a week, or it 
might be a month. The German Staff however was more 
optimistic, in spite of a very active and vigorous defence 
which on September 7 resulted in the Germans being thrown 
out of several villages. The fighting had now reached a climax 
of violence in which both sides suffered heavy losses. Vori- 
shilov’s operations south of Lake Ilmen were heavily checked, 
and Leningrad began to experience that almost continuous 
day and night bombing which is normally the prelude to the 
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final assault. On September 8 it appeared to have started. 
Mobile units covered by dive-bombers reached the Neva and 
entered the fortress of Schliisselburg on Lake Ladoga, some 
zo miles east of Leningrad. It was claimed that, with this 
advance, all the land communications of the city had been cut, 
and indeed Schliisselburg could not have been reached except 
across the Vologda railway. It stands some 10 or 11 miles to 
the north of the line, and it was reasonable to conclude that 
the communications had actually been severed. But it seems 
to have been a purely momentary operation, and in fact the 
Germans could not exploit as they wished their very con- 
siderable success. They were still announcing their difficulties, 
and though their claims gave the impression that the fall of 
Leningrad was near, two days afterwards land communication 
with the city was possible. Von Leeb was said on that day 
to have ordered its capture at all costs within a few days. 

Vorishilov’s manceuvring room had significantly shrunk, 
but he had resisted the temptation to pen his forces within 
the city, and his armies were delivering strong counter-attacks 
against the right flank of the Germans, while the Baltic fleet 
was bombarding their left. On September 12 the first snows 
began to fall, and the movement of the German armoured 
units was slowed down. Nevertheless, two days later they 
made a further advance and forced their way into the inner 
fortifications. Now at last it seemed that Leningrad was about 
to be captured. Taking time by the forelock, the Germans 
spread abroad the fiction of explosions in all parts of the city. 
The impression conveyed was the imminence of surrender. 
But the Russians refused to admit the logic of the situation. 
The enemy closed in farther, against counter-attacks by heavy 
tanks. Vorishilov’s counter-attack south of Lake Ilmen was 
bearing fruit, however. Failing of a strategic purpose, it had 
at least succeeded in compelling a diversion from the main 
thrust on Leningrad. The Germans struck back to defend 
their flank and inflicted a heavy defeat on the Russians, but 
their impetus to the north suffered. 

The immediate attack on Leningrad had been in progress 
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over a month, and it appeared to be impossible that it should 
now quickly succeed. It was stated that on September 24 the 
Germans were in the suburbs of Leningrad; but suburbs is an 
elastic term. There was an unofficial claim to have taken 
Peterhof, some 18 miles west of the capital, and this may have 
been the suburb referred to, but it is doubtful if the town was 
ever in German hands. Oranienbaum, some 12 miles to the 
north-west, was reported officially as being shelled, which 
suggested that the Germans were well to the west of Peterhof. 
There was evidence that the land communications were open, 
and the Russian attacks south of Lake Ilmen were resumed; 
and so this attempt to capture Leningrad and turn the northern 
flank of the Russian central armies died down. Miscarrying as 
a coup de main, it failed for the time completely. The interest 
had already turned to the south flank, where real victories 
were being won. 

The operations which resulted in the capture of Kiev may 
be regarded by history as the most elaborate, concerted and 
successful of the campaign against Russia. It is difficult to 
discover whether their objective remained constant from the 
beginning, but at some time in the third week of August it 
seems certain that von Bock’s right flank was being directed to 
achieve contact with the forces of von Rundstedt in a great 
movement aimed at the destruction of the southern group of 
Russian armies. The battle of Uman, which resulted in the 
capture of a number of Russian divisions, tore a gap in Marshal 
Budenny’s front. Even in a war in which “fronts” had become 
obsolete, no army can with impunity risk meeting an enemy so 
forceful and so skilful as the German with its forces separated 
by many miles. ‘The southern Russian front, if not in that 
condition, only escaped it through the provision of reserves. 
Not all the divisions which the Germans claimed to have 
encircled were captured, and the resistance which those 
surrounded continued to oppose prevented the exploitation 
towards the east that would have followed if they had surren- 
dered at once. But, as the operations developed, the enemy 
forces from the west effected a junction with those on the east, 
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and the Russians were shepherded towards the south and the 
Black Sea coast. 

Von Rundstedt’s very success might have saved the Russians 
if it had fallen to less skilful hands. His problems, fortunately 
for Russia, were almost as great as hers. At one and the same 
time he had to destroy the remnants of the defeated armies 
and march eastward to exploit the disorganisation consequent 
on his victory, while attending to the possible reactions on his 
flanks. He failed to escape completely the disadvantages of 
attempting too much. He struck at the Russian position on 
his left flank and captured Korosten. He pressed his advance 
towards the east, and Kitovograd with Pervomansk fell into his 
hands. He turned towards the Black Sea, reached it between 
Odessa and the estuary of the Bug, and directed a column 
east and west of Nikolaiev. He at once began the encirclement 
of both ports, but fared very differently in the operations 
against them. Nikolaiev was evacuated on August 17 but, 
although the “final offensive” against Odessa was announced 
two days later and successes in the attack were continually 
reported, Odessa was abandoned only when the Russians 
decided that the strategic situation demanded it. The port 
was evacuated in complete order on October 16, after the 
Rumanians had suffered such heavy losses in the attempt to 
take it that General Antonescu thought it his duty to warn his 
fellow-countrymen of the seriousness of the casualties. Niko- 
laiev was left as completely ruined as Odessa. ‘Though the 
Germans attempted to deny it at the time, the truth was 
allowed to leak out later on. 

Kherson, at the mouth of the Dnieper, fell a few days after 
Nikolaiev. By this time the enemy had made much progress 
in his advance to the Dnieper from the west. Krivoi Rog, 
a great iron centre, fell on August 15. The following day 
Panzer units pushed to within 12 miles of Kiev, but were 
beaten off. The left flank of von Rundstedt’s army was still 
held up by the steadfast defence of Budenny’s right, but a week 
later the enemy had reached the lower course of the river and 
driven the bulk of the Russian forces across it. The bridge- 
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head at Cherkasy was seized and, a few days after, Kleist’s 
armoured force captured Dnepropetrovsk and then Zaporozhe. 
By this bold stroke a considerable number of prisoners was 
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The arrows show the directions of German pressure just before Kiev fell. 


taken, but by a heroic renunciation that has few, if any, parallels 
in history the Russians destroyed the great dam upon which so 
much labour had been spent. 

There is an organic unity between these events—the de- 
ferred dividend of the battle of Uman—and those which 
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followed, though the latter formed part of a more ambitious 
operation. The occupation of the Dnieper bridgeheads took 
place while von Leeb was attempting to secure Leningrad, and 
it was while that offensive was nearing its abortive crisis that 
the southern attack was moving toward the success which 
has tended to shape the sequel. In the second week of August 
Marshal von Bock suddenly struck at the important junction 
of Gomel. This town stands on a railway which throws one 
offshoot to Briansk and Moscow, another towards the line 
that connects Moscow and Kiev. Lying near the junction of 
Timoshenko’s and Budenny’s armies, it threatened a sensitive 
part of the main Russian organisation. Success gave the 
Germans the alternative of striking north towards Moscow or 
south towards the rear of Kiev. Apparently the blow was 
a complete surprise, and the Germans claimed to have cap- 
tured a great number of prisoners. The advance was continued 
north, east and south, in a fanwise extension of the initial 
penetration. The Germans were held near Klintsi, on the 
Briansk railway, but towards the east and the south they broke 
through for some 60 miles and were soon on the uppet and 
middle course of the Desna, which flows west and south to 
join the Dnieper a few miles.above Kiev. The importance of 
this advance was that it placed the Germans facing the rear of 
Kiev from the north. By the possession of the bridgeheads 
in the Dnieper bend, they were already overlooking the rear . 
of the Ukrainian capital on the south. Kiev was, in fine, 
being brought into position for that double envelopment 
which forms the basis of German tactical training. 

The meaning of the operations was certainly not missed by 
the Russian Command, and the most vigorous efforts were 
made to restrict their development. The fighting continued in 
the Gomel area for many days after the town itself had been 
evacuated; but von Bock had a large area of choice for the 
exploitation of his success. In spite of this, it is significant 
that for almost a complete fortnight no success of any moment 
was claimed by the Germans. Then, with no recognisable 
context, it was announced that.Chernigov on the Desna had 
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been evacuated by the Russians. This town lies some 70 miles 
south-east of Gomel and 80 miles north-east of Kiev, and the 
immediacy of the threat to Kiev was at once appreciated. 
Chernigov was evacuated on September 12; the following day 
the right flank army of von Bock and the left of von Rundstedt 
joined hands, and the operations which led to the cutting off 
of a number of Russian divisions east of Kiev and the fall 
of the Ukrainian capital gathered pace. General Guderian’s 
Panzer group of von Bock’s army co-operated with General 
von Kleist’s armoured units in the south, and Field-Marshal 
von Reichenau shaped their collaboration with his army. 
Kremenchug was evacuated on September 14, after a long 
and bitter struggle in which the Germans lost heavily. This 
town lies on the Dnieper 160 miles south-east of Kiev, and 
the Germans at once exerted renewed pressure to widen the 
breach in the Dnieper defences. On September 16 they were 
advancing eastward on a broad front, and the next day the 
final assault upon Kiev began. Von Reichenau had been given 
a strong concentration of artillery, and after a heavy bombard- 
ment the armoured units were sent ahead, closely followed by 
motorised infantry. The immediate battle for Kiev still con- 
tinued, but the Russians knew that now its days were num- 
bered, and set themselves to the methodical destruction of all 
the industrial plant. On September 19 the Reich flag was 
hoisted over the citadel, and Kiev passed into the hands of 
the enemy. It was a serious loss morally and industrially, a 
graver loss militarily because it was the centre of the com- 
munications of the southern front. But worse than the fall of 
Kiev was the plight of the Russian armies. A number of 
them had been caught in the double envelopment from the 
north and south. The German columns had joined hands 
about 120 miles east of Kiev, and though many of the Russian 
troops fought their way out of the trap many were ultimately 
compelled to surrender. The southern group of armies, which 
had escaped complete disaster little more than a month before 
and had reformed, was in the same plight once more. Poltava 
was captured on the day after Kiev fell, and the rest of the 
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month was occupied in the exploitation of the victory, the 
greatest and most skilfully executed of the whole campaign. 

In view of these facts, it is a matter of importance to identify 
the factor that limited its success. There can be little doubt 
that the Germans thought they were about to secure at least 
a partial decision, and instead they found the sorely tried 
Russian army pulling itself together and setting about the 
formation of a new “front”. There is as little uncertainty that 
they recognised what had saved the southern flank from com- 
plete destruction. Budenny was able to pivot his resistance on 
the central group of armies, which had been endeavouring to 
prevent the onslaught upon his front. This Timoshenko was 
unable to achieve, but it is clear that he robbed it of the power 
that might have made it overwhelming. Throughout these 
operations he had been counter-attacking, with the intention, 
though not the weight and skill, to spoil the southern attack. 
One of his armies decisively checked the attempt of Guderian 
to exploit the success at Gomel towards Briansk, and in the 
remaining days of August the Russians began to develop their 
attack towards the west. Near the end of the month a German 
headquarters was captured; a few days later, after a number 
of enemy divisions had been almost encircled and had suffered 
heavy loss, the Germans were compelled to retreat under peril 
of annihilation. At the beginning of the second week of 
September the Germans were heavily defeated near Elnya, 
which lies some 50 miles south-east of Smolensk, and were 
compelled to give ground north-east of Roslavl. They reacted 
sharply, but Timoshenko was able to develop his movement 
towards Smolensk on the north as well as the south. The 
Russians threw back the Germans beyond Yartsevo, only 
35 miles to the north of that city, and were threatening invest- 
ment. Towards the end of September, they compelled the 
Germans after heavy losses to retreat near Briansk. 

In the eyes of the German Staff, however, the position at this 
moment seemed to be promising. The battle of Kiev was over, 
and nearly 700,000 prisoners were claimed. The armies of 
Vorishilov were regarded as so completely defeated as to be 
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incapable of operations beyond the scope of a local counter- 
attack. But the central armies, well trained and thoroughly 
equipped, were still advancing, and though the force of their 
_ thrust had been canalised they were still capable of creating 
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a diversion and of forming the core about which the northern 
and southern groups might reform. It seemed that the'time 
had come to wind up the campaign by a decisive attack upon 
Timoshenko. The capture of Moscow would form an impor- 
tant incident in the operations, and even if a decision could 
not be immediately secured it would materially contribute to 
that development, and at worst provide good winter quarters. 
Hitler’s Order of the Day, the paraphrase given in an interview 
with foreign correspondents and the Betlin statement of 
October 6, prove that this was the actual outlook. The last 
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promised that the vast operation begun on the night of 
October 1 “will carry Moscow in one irresistible rush”. 

The “gigantic operation”, to use Hitler’s description, has 
so clearly failed of its major effect that at the time of writing 
the detail of its mechanism is still incompletely known. It can 
now’ be seen that Timoshenko’s counter-offensive had been 
pushed too far for prudence, but not far enough for safety. 
A considerable body of his troops lay in the neighbourhood of 
Smolensk, 70 or 80 miles west of Vyasma. Another body was 
across the Desna on both sides of Briansk. On the night of | 
October 1 von Bock struck heavily north and south to envelop 
the armies in both these areas, and with the weight and speed 
of the attack he secured a rapid and very considerable measure 
of success. It was already clear, when Hitler spoke on the 
night of October 3, that the outer crust of the resistance had 
been broken; but it was a few days before the Germans 
claimed that several armies encircled in the Vyasma area were 
approaching their “inevitable annihilation”, and on October 8 
it was stated that the three armies which were being attacked 
in the rear near Briansk were threatened with the same fate. 
In Berlin the announcements began to assume a lyrical tone. 
It was said that between 70 and 80 divisions were trapped, and 
even that “Timoshenko has sacrificed the last thoroughly 
trained and equipped army capable of fighting on the whole 
Russian front”. This statement, however, offered something 
to every type of mind. The careful and accurate could fasten 
on the word “thoroughly”, the more haphazard on the general 
impression of a decisive victory. 

It is certain that the Germans secured a very considerable 
victory, but the dimensions were as usual grossly exaggerated 
and the impression given was false. Numbers of units fought 
their way free from the German pincers, and Timoshenko 
extricated his main force. The success of the Germans once 
more contributed to their embarrassment. Not until October 
15 were they able to announce that “the bulk” of the forces 
engaged in the two enveloping attacks were free for the con- 
tinuation of the operations, and by this time Timoshenko had 
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been able to pull his army group together. For nearly a week, 
trained and fully equipped reserves had been moving up to the 
front. Briansk was only evacuated 11 days and Vyasma 12 
days after the launching of the offensive; and these places are 
220 and 140 miles from Moscow respectively. Orel had been 
abandoned earlier, but is a little farther away than Briansk. 
Places, of course, are of only relative importance. The armies 
once defeated, they can be occupied without trouble. But it is 
impossible to take over-seriously Dietrich’s claim of Russia 
being destroyed “as a military Power”, at a time when her 
armies continued to hold the enemy at bay between 140 and 
220 miles from the main gage of success. 

The German attack was inevitably focused about the main 
communications of Moscow. Orel, Briansk and Vyasma lie 
upon three of them. Rzhev and Kalinin are centres on the 
other two of the five main railway lines entering Moscow from 
the west and south, and severe fighting developed about each 
of these places. Around Kalinin the struggle revolved for 
weeks. At times the two armies shared the town, at others it 
lay in the hands of either the Germans or the Russians. Rzhev 
was captured at the beginning of the third week of October, 
but it was not until October 28 that the Germans reached 
Volokolamsk, 70 miles to the east. From Orel the advance 
was forced against a heavy resistance that left the road strewn 
with the debris of tanks, guns and German dead. It was on 
the lines of communication lying in between that the heaviest 
blows were struck and the greatest advances made. Mozhaisk, 
only 70 miles from Moscow, was attacked the day after Vyasma 
was evacuated, Maloyaroslavets (about the same distance 
from the capital on the Briansk line) only a few days later. 
These were the nearest points to Moscow, and the resistance 
that gathered strength in its defence continued to centre in 
them for nearly three weeks. The front of the attack was a 
rough crescent between Kalinin and the neighbourhood of 
Orel. Those two places represented the arms of a pincers 
movement, and advance from them was skilfully impeded. 
The most serious thrusts were about Mozhaisk and Maloyaro- 
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slavets, and when they developed the imminence of the threat 
to Moscow was recognised. The embassies began to leave 
the capital for Kuibishev to join a number of the Russian 
administrative departments. A few days later General Zhukov, 
the Chief of Staff, was appointed to command first the outer 
defences of Moscow, and later Moscow and the north, while 
Timoshenko took over the command of the south. 

By this time the offensive had been under way for three 
weeks, and normally such an operation begins to die down. 
Replacement, repair, the evacuation of wounded and the 
reorganisation of the communications tend to fetter the 
advance and bring it to a standstill. Moreover, guerilla opera- 
tions had now become a major problem. It is astonishing in 
such circumstances that the offensive was continued; but in 
the third week of the month the Germans, on the sector 
directly facing Moscow, even secured a further penetration 
and reached to within 40 miles of the capital, while at Kalinin, 
Mozhaisk, Maloyaroslavets and Kaluga, some 40 miles to the 
south-east, street fighting was in full swing. In the following 
week the Germans extended their grip on the Rzhev road to 
Volokolamsk, and from Orel into Tula. The struggle welled 
over the main lines of communications to the rivers that cross 
them, the Nara and the Oka. But there was no significant 
change in the position, and if the persistence of the German 
drive upon Moscow was astonishing, no less remarkable was 
the Russian reaction. The central armies had suffered a terrible 
blow, but although the battle front had moved much nearer 
the capital the resistance appeared to be as stubborn as ever 
and was conducted with evident skill. Indeed, the front _ 
appeared to be hardening to stability, and the interest had 
again moved towards the south. 

After the fall of Kiev and the battle with the enveloped 
part of Budenny’s forces, von Rundstedt again set himself to 
extract the utmost advantage from the defeat of his adversary. 
German infantry had crossed the lower Dnieper and reached 
the Sea of Azov in the fourth week of September, and a number 
of divisions with tanks and artillery were directed against the 
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Crimean peninsula. The isthmus which joins the Crimea to the 
mainland is only about 5 miles wide at Perekop, and the necks 
of land between the lakes beyond vary from one to two miles 
in width. It was admirable defensive country and should have 
been easily held. It seems certain that it would have resisted 
attack if Budenny, realising its importance, had organised the 
defence more thoroughly. Unfortunately, when he saw the 
threat growing, he chose to strike from Melitopol at the flank 
of the advance, and some of his troops were caught once more 
in an enveloping attack. By the middle of the first week in 
October the Germans were past the narrows and pressing 
southwards. ‘Their objective was the reduction of the Black 
Sea fleet to impotence by the destruction of its main base, 
Sevastopol. If this fell, only the ports of Novorossisk and 
Batum remained for its use. The former is not more than 
80 miles from Kerch and the eastern extremity of the Crimea. 
If the narrow Kerch Strait could be crossed, the fleet could 
be put out of action and the Rostov position turned. At 
the other side of the strait lies Caucasia. If the Black Sea 
fleet was rendered useless, it could be invaded in force from 
the sea, and the Russian communications with the Allies might 
at once be imperilled. It says much for the fibre of the Russian 
soldier that these possibilities only came to the foreground 
during the early days of November. 

Meanwhile von Rundstedt was pressing his advance to- 
wards the east. It was not until the second week of October 
that the battle of Melitopol was over. Some of the encircled 
troops had escaped, some had been compelled to surrender, 
and the Germans began to occupy the towns on the north 
shore of the Sea of Azov. A mixed group of German, Italian, 
Hungarian and Slovak troops was steadily moving eastward 
to the industrial centres of the Donetz basin, covered by the 
divisions advancing towards Rostov on the Don. During 
the third week of the month these troops were sharply checked 
at Taganrog on the Sea of Azov. There, after a very heavy 
engagement lasting several days, the Russians were compelled 
to fall back towards Rostov. About Stalin and Makeeva, 70 
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miles to the north-west, the Germans were still held. It was 
about this time that the Rumanians incorporated Trans- 
dniestria in Rumania, a temporary extension they had certainly 
paid for in casualties; but the military successes that would 
give it permanence had still to be harvested. 

In the last week of October the advance into the Donetz 
basin began to gather definition. Kharkov was evacuated to- 
wards the end of the month. It lies less than 80 miles to the 
north-east of Poltava, which had fallen more than a month 
before. Timoshenko had only taken command of this front 
a few days before Kharkov was evacuated, and he inherited 
what appeared to be a crumbling situation. His first work was 
to reform, regroup and reorganise the armies, which had 
suffered a succession of the heaviest blows. Such operations, 
carried out under the pressure of an active, strong and skilful 
enemy, are liable to be protracted. He was unable in these cir- 
cumstances to prevent the advance into the Donetz basin. The 
upper streams of the Donetz were reached on November 1. 
Before its big bend towards the east, the river flows in the 
general direction of the Ukrainian railways. At Kharkov the 
Germans were little over 20 miles from its upper waters, at 
Kramatorsk hardly as far from its lower course. Before Rostov 
they made small headway. The river was in flood and opera- 
tions were difficult. Yet it was obvious that the Donetz basin 
was being overrun, and the question which the future (perhaps 
the immediate future) must decide is when and where Timo- 
shenko can decisively arrest his retreat and give battle with an 
organised group of armies. This may depend upon the events 
in the Crimea. It seems certain that, if the Russians had fought 
half so skilfully and stubbornly at Perekop as they did in the 
heart of the peninsula, that critical situation could never have 
arisen. In the third week of November, when the Crimean 
snows had begun to fall, they were still holding Sevastopol 
firmly, but were forced to evacuate Kerch. The assault on 
Moscow was being violently resumed. The Leningrad rail- 
way to Vologda had been cut, but the garrison of the city was 
continually counter-attacking. Indeed, the Russians appeared, 
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momentarily at least, to have captured the initiative over the 
northern front. 

It would be foolish to ignore that the Russian commanders 
have been frequently outgeneralled. Their strategy appeared 
to violate the principle of economy of forces. They used, piece- 
meal, resources which if thrown into a single massive attack, 
planned on lines of which Zhukov at least was capable, must 
have had a profound effect on the campaign. Yet it cannot be 
said even now that their strategic purpose was void. In spite 
of all the repeated claims of the German Staff the Russians did 
not suffer the losses credited to them. The operations were 
almost as wasteful in material as in men, but it is impossible to 
determine if the losses in either were gravely disproportionate 
to the relative resources. When a Russian general said that 
the campaign would be determined by reserves and that the 
Russian reserves are inexhaustible, his statement was broadly 
true. The one point omitted was the factor of training. Time 
has no fixed loyalties, and it is a question whether the really 
immense resources in man power can be mobilised and put 
into the field, fully equipped and trained, with the requisite 
speed. At least it must be admitted that, up to the present, the 
Germans have secured no gain commensurate with the cost. 
The decision has still eluded them. 


Il. Iran 


HEY have, however, brought the war nearer to Britain. 

With the threat to Caucasia the shadow of a campaign in 
the Middle East has crept perceptibly closer. Syria and Iraq 
had been cleared of inimical elements. There remained Iran, 
which is the most important of the three. Its northern frontier 
abuts on Russia. Its south-western and southern frontiers 
bound waters that are vital to the safety of Imperial com- 
munications. On the east its borders run with those of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which form the approaches to 
India. On the west it is the gateway of Iraq. Within it lie the 
great oil territories upon which Britain depends. Through it 
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runs the most serviceable line of communication with Russia. 
For all these reasons it could not be tolerated that the Axis 
centre of intrigue should be driven from Iraq only to find a 
home in Iran. Russia already had a treaty with Iran providing 
for her intervention in case another Power should use Iran as 
a base of operations against her, and she made common cause 
with Britain against the enemy infiltration which was as no- 
torious as it was sinister. The evasions of Riza Khan’s Govern- 
ment at length compelled the Allies to act, and on August 25 
the Russians crossed the northern frontier as British and 
Indian troops entered southern Iran. The movements that 
followed can scarcely be judged entirely as military operations. 
Of the Iranian army of some 150,000 men, only a few divisions 
were fully trained and equipped. Its air force was under 200 
aeroplanes, and it had but one armoured brigade. General 
Quinan was in command of the Imperial forces under the 
supreme direction of General Wavell. 

The actual fighting, never very organised or consistent on 
the part of the Iranian troops, did not last more than four days. 
An Indian detachment occupied Bandar Shapur, the southern 
terminus of the Trans-Iranian railway, on the morning of 
August 25. Another column landed at Abadan, while a British 
and Indian force crossed the western frontier from Khanikin 
and without serious opposition occupied the oil installation 
at Neft-i-Shah. The Iranian resistance in the south-west was 
therefore threatened from the north, while the Russians ad- 
vancing upon Tabriz and Ardebil in the north were moving 
towards the rear of the resistance facing the Khanikin column. 
In the advance upon Kermanshah this column had to tra- 
verse the Patiak pass, which was covered by guns and 
Iranian troops; but the British commander had no intention 
of shedding blood unnecessarily, and while one offshoot of 
the column moved south-west through Gilan to Shahabad 
another came down in the rear of the pass from the north. 
The 100 miles between Khanikin and Shahabad were covered 
in 48 hours, and with the clearing of the Patiak pass the 
way was open to Kermanshah, Kazvin and Teheran. The 
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Russians, also advancing rapidly, were by this time in Tabriz, 
Ardebil and Lissar on the Caspian Sea. On the following day 
they reached Urmia. By this time the Abadan area was quiet 
again; more troops had been landed at Bandar Shapur, and 
their way of advance was being cleared by gunboats on the 
Karun river. On Thursday (the fourth day of the campaign) 
Ahwaz, almost 70 miles up the railway, had been captured by 
detachments landed from the river, and envoys from the Shah 
had met the British troops to arrange for a cessation of resis- 
tance. On Friday the Russians were in Pahlevi and Meshed on 
the Caspian, and the next day met the Imperial troops in 
Kazvin, on the road to Teheran. The Imperial troops were 
also in occupation of Kermanshah, and the resistance was over. 


IV. Suppiy 


HE negotiations to secure the objects in view and to clear 
Iran of Germans followed a somewhat protracted course, 
but at length they wound to a close with Riza Khan’s son on 
the throne and a new Allied and Imperial position developing 


in the Middle East. The campaign as a military operation 
showed the characteristic converging strategy which General 
Wavell had found to be so profitable in his other campaigns, 
and its force was accentuated by the Russian movements. But 
now that the situation had been cleared the outline of a new 
front in the Middle East began to appear. On October 21 was 
announced the creation of two Army Commands dependent 
upon the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East. One of these 
comprised Syria and Palestine under General Sir Maitland 
Wilson, while the other under Lieutenant-General Sir Alan 
Cunningham covered the forces in the Western Desert. Both 
remained under General Sir Claude Auchinleck. General 
Wavell’s writ before ran as far as the western borders of Iraq. 
Now it inevitably included Iran. The importance of this 
extension was that the Allied communications ran through 
Iran. They were imperfect, because the Trans-Iranian railway 
only went to the eastern edge of the Caspian Sea, and the road 
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system scarcely added to the conveniences of supply. But 
poor as they were the communications were almost invaluable, 
though to reach them from Britain involves a journey of some 
11,000 miles. The alternative routes were through Vladivostok 
and through the White Sea. The former suffered under the 
handicap of the vast length of the Trans-Siberian railway and 
its limited carrying capacity. The latter was liable to interrup- 
tion by the enemy or by the season. Archangel can normally 
be kept free of ice during most of the winter months, but an 
interruption of a few weeks might spell disaster. The Persian 
Gulf therefore came into a new importance. 

The problem of supply, vital to the Allied strategy, seldom 
receives the attention it deserves. In Lord Gort’s dispatches, 
which were published on October 17, there are two passages 
that should never be forgotten by anyone who has the Allied 
interests at heart. He states that he had on several occasions 
called the attention of the War Office to the “shortage of 
almost every nature of ammunition, of which the stocks in 
France were not nearly large enough to permit the rates of 
expenditure laid down for sustained operations before the 
war’, Armour-piercing shells for field guns had not been pro- 
vided even by May 10, 1940. “There were also deficiencies in 
technical apparatus for light anti-aircraft requirements such as 
Kerrison predictors, signal lights, technical and specialised 
vehicles of many types. . . . It is, I think, justifiable to assume 
that the presence of the” (note the definite article) “Armoured 
Division and of a complete Army Tank Brigade would have 
been an invaluable aid.” These are cold and studied words, but 
if they point a moral they do little more than touch the fringe 
of the real problem. The Allied theory of victory does not 
turn upon adequately equipping an expeditionary force of a 
quarter of a million. To conceive the matter in such terms is 
to live in a world of illusion. The Germans have mobilised 
about 9 million men. They have or have had the service of 
Finns, Hungarians, Rumanians, Slovaks and Italians. Though 
the losses on the Russian front have been immense, the Axis 
Powers still command resources in man power that reduce the 
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British Expeditionary Force in France to the dimensions of 
one of their nine or ten armies on the eastern front. It is, there- © 
fore, not upon numbers we must depend, nor on equally 
perfect equipment, but upon a great superiority in equipment 
of all sorts—guns, tanks and aeroplanes. 

Such a vista presents problems of a scope and variety to 
which indeed lip-service is paid, but which are never realised 
in their full material implications; and if that was the position 
before Germany attacked Russia, it is vastly worse now. It is 
true that the loss of the industrial centres of the western 
Ukraine and the Donetz basin is not so grave as the Germans 
affect to think. The transference to the country beyond the 
Volga and beyond even the Urals has been greater than they 
realise. But if Russia is to continue to play her part effectively 
in the war against Germany, the balance between the losses in 
the Donetz basin and the supplies of Eastern Russia must be 
made good by us and the United States. British and American 
production had not even remotely sufficed to make good 
the disparity between British and German equipment before 
Russia entered the war, and it is doubtful if the increased calls 
upon it have begun to be appreciated yet by the public mind 
on either side of the Atlantic. Accessibility is a factor that 
governs supply. The industrial output of the territory east of 
the Volga is not actually as great as it seems, since the com- 
munications that convey it to the fighting line are so much 
inferior to those which have been lost. The same consideration 
applies to the material made available by Britain and the 
United States. Its actual value depends upon the length of 
the journey it must make to reach the Russian front, the 
volume of the shipping required to transport it, the amount of 
naval support available to ensure its safe arrival and the carry- 
ing capacity of the railway lines from the port of unloading. 
The war, in fine, has invaded the factories. There is nothing 
more formidable in the German menace than the astounding 
rapidity with which their Staff recognised thé situation in the 
summer of 1940 and set the factories of the Continent at 
work in preparation for the present campaign, and the way 
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in which they have once more mobilised the labour of occupied 
countries for next spring. This problem of supply, with its 
multiform ramifications already suggested, is cardinal to the 
Allied victory, and it would be more reassuring if thought, 
imagination and resolution were directed to its solution rather 
than to the suggestion of strategic decisions without the 
requisite knowledge. It will indeed be simplified—though not 
solved—by the revision of the Neutrality Act, the ultimate 
implications of which may be much wider than at first appear. 


V. Tue FAr East 


VERY development of the war casts us back upon this 
fundamental problem of supply. The diversions which 
Germany has been at pains to initiate are indeed designed for 
that purpose. The Japanese threat in the Far East is not the 
least of these. Considered militarily, Japan is simply a question 
of the number of warships. If the British Navy were twice as 
large, the Far Eastern problem would be transformed. As it 
is, Japan, centrally situated with regard to Asiatic Russia, 
China, the Malay States, the Netherlands East Indies and 
Australia, is a nation with an ‘impressive fleet. An island 
kingdom, she would be powerless otherwise. It is not at all 
clear that in naming the nations threatened the most important 
has not been omitted. Whether Japan can attack north or 
south without the intervention of the United States is a ques- 
tion that only the future, perhaps the immediate future, can 
decide. Mr. Churchill’s assurances that, should the United 
States become involved in war with Japan, “the British 
declaration will follow within the hour”, and that we are now 
able to provide “‘a powerful force of heavy ships for service, if 
needed, in the Indian and Pacific Oceans”, cannot fail to have 
their influence upon a position of apparently growing delicacy. 
The reorganisation of the Imperial position in the Far East 
has now been proceeding for some time. It seems certain that 
the best has been made of not unlimited resources. Numerous 
minds have gone to its shaping, and the position must be left 
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there. While many nations are eager to assist the victor, few 
are willing to establish even a formidable pretender. The 
decision will not come in the Far East. It is unlikely that it 
will be significantly conditioned by any tentatives in that 
quarter, unless the war looks much nearer its penultimate 
phase than it does at present. 





THE FUTURE OF THE FOREIGN 
SER VICE* 


I. Dretomacy’s CHANGING STATUS 


AR is the great revolutionary, and those who have 

reforms to press or innovations to launch always see in 
it the chance to have their hopes of change fulfilled. It is 
most natural that diplomacy should appear to be a particularly 
fit subject for reform amid the disasters of war, for the soldier 
begins when the diplomatist has ended. And, since war seems 
to register the failure of diplomacy, everybody hopes that in 
future better methods of diplomacy will be found, which will 
achieve its purpose of controlling the intercourse of nations, 
solving their problems and regulating their growth, while all 
the time avoiding war. 

The breakdown of peace may not, of course, have been due 
to defective diplomacy, any more than the death of a patient 
is necessarily due to the incompetence of his doctor. The 
diplomatist is the instrument, not the author, of national 
policy. In the case of Hitler’s war it is apposite to recall that - 
two successive ambassadors in Berlin, Sir Horace Rumbold 
and Sir Eric Phipps, accurately foretold the trend of Nazi 
policy; but insufficient account was taken of their warnings by 
the Governments of the United Kingdom—and, for that 
matter, by the Governments of the Dominions. It is remark- 
able that many of those in Britain who now are blaming the 
diplomatists of the inter-war period, and are to the fore in 
urging the reform of the Foreign Service, were themselves 
among the most ardent advocates of that policy of uncon- 
ditional peace and one-sided disarmament which gave so much 
encouragement to the Germans. 


* “Foreign Service” is henceforth to be the official term embracing the 
Foreign Office and the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
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If, however, they base their claim for the reform of the 
Foreign Service on more general grounds, they can make a 
good case. The law of adaptation to new conditions applies 
to all living organisms. Without any doubt the increase of 
education and knowledge, and the exploitation of propaganda 
for national purposes, have rendered even recent ideas and 
methods of diplomacy out of date. Foreign policy has become 
the affair of the many. The development is irrevocable, 
because universal education has spread the study of it to the 
millions, and because universal suffrage has given to those 
millions the means of making their opinions felt. The exten- 
sion of interest in foreign affairs was particularly rapid after 
the last war, and one of the reasons why its consequences did 
not flow towards the reorganisation of diplomacy was that 
the League of Nations came into existence and was by many 
believed to have taken the place of the Chanceries. The League 
embodied the principle of public discussion and “open 
covenants openly arrived at”, and became the happy hunting- 
ground three or four times a year of hundreds of journalists 
who reported at length, and managed momentarily to interest 
their readers in, such relatively obscure questions as minorities 
in Transylvania or the administration of Upper Silesia. The 
result was that the work of the Chanceries went on com- 
paratively unnoticed and comparatively unchanged. Changes 
there have been in recent years, as we shall see; but the lime- 
light of publicity was turned upon Geneva, until the political 
inefficacy of the League had been proved. Then once again 
attention was switched on to the ambassadors, and they were 
soon seen in the familiar posture of helpless physicians grouped 
around the death-bed of peace. 

The transfer, or attempted transfer, of diplomatic action to 
Geneva failed to produce adequate results. This time it may be 
hoped that a healthier public instinct will demand not the trans- 
fer of negotiations to the market-place, but a democratisation of 
diplomacy itself, in so far as that is possible, and at the least its 
adaptation to the far wider calls which will inevitably be made 
upon the representatives of Great Britain in foreign countries. 
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Il. THe Oip Type or AMBASSADOR 


HE idea of the ambassador as the head of a diplomatic 

family and as almost the sole executive of the embassy has 
become just a memory of bygone days; but the process of the 
delegation of work and of authority has to be carried much 
farther than it has been during the last twenty years. The basic 
function of an ambassador is to represent the person of his 
Sovereign to the head of the State where he is accredited. This 
personal status, as laid down by a rég/ement of the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, still retains its validity and its value. But the 
rdle of the British monarch has been profoundly modified in 
the course of the last 125 years; and it seems desirable that the 
rdle of his envoys should be made to conform to the latest 
and far more democratic conception of monarchical duties. A 
reinterpretation of their mission is necessary in order to adapt 
it to the representation of people to people, which they in 
fact increasingly personate. There have already been several 
examples of the newer type in the British Foreign Service. 
When Lord Lothian succeeded Sir Ronald Lindsay in Washing- 
ton, he embodied the idea of speaking to the whole nation on 
behalf of Great Britain. Sir Ronald had been a successful am- 
bassador of the older type. He had as far as possible avoided 
public speaking. He had had little direct dealing with the 
press. His mission, he considered, was from Government to 
Government. It was accordingly his duty to establish close 
and confidential relations with the political leaders of the 
country and with President Roosevelt; and he undoubtedly 
performed this duty very well. His successor, without neglect 
of or detriment to his relations with the official hierarchy, 
made himself a public figure well known by reputation over 
the whole of the United States, and personally acquainted with 
an exceptionally large number of politicians and journalists. 
When he died, he was popularly acclaimed as a great ambassador. 
It is probable that history will endorse the contemporary ver- 
dict, and Lord Lothian may be regarded as a pattern for future 
ambassadors not only in Washington but in other capitals. 
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But the United States is the archetype of a democratic 
country where education, information and publicity are most 
widespread and influential. All nations are different and 
systems of government vary, and although the democratic 
forms will no doubt predominate in the post-war world, it 
must not be taken for granted that there will be no further need 
for the older type of diplomatist, who believes that the more 
inconspicuously he does his work the more he is likely to 
achieve results, and that excursions into anything like an 
address to the nation may be unwelcome to the Government 
with whom he is dealing and detrimental to his own purposes. 
The concealment of ultimate aim may always be a necessary 
expedient of negotiation between diplomatists of different 
countries just as much as between business men. Nothing 
could be more disastrous than to imagine that nobody is a 
rival or that everybody is animated by goodwill. Suspicion, 
properly controlled, is a useful ingredient. It will seldom be 
wholly superfluous in Europe and the East, even if elsewhere 
it may sometimes be misplaced. Certain races have a genius 
for dissimulation—and one or two of them inhabit Europe. 
Patience and self-effacement will often be as necessary in the 
future as they have been in the past. 

It is evident, therefore, that what we may call the new school 
of ambassador will not be suitable for every post; and this 
brings us to the vital importance of sending the right man to 
the right place. It might seem to be unnecessary to draw 
attention to this self-evident truth, but if the administration 
of the British Foreign Service has blundered during the last 
two decades it is precisely in this respect. Much too much 
importance has been given to seniority—the place on the list— 
and the supposed need to push on younger men. The result 
has been that ambassadors have been got rid of when they 
were still efficient and well placed, and vacant posts have been 
given to others not so well qualified for that particular appoint- 
ment. Sir Ronald Graham was dropped from Rome on the 
score of age, and Sir Eric Drummond (as he then was) was 
appointed in his place. Sir Ronald had the priceless advantage 
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of having seen the rise of Mussolini and having acquired 
considerable authority with him, for the young Duce was not 
well acquainted with foreign affairs and found in the British 
Ambassador a trustworthy guide. Nevertheless, Sir Ronald 
was forced to make way at the age of 63 for his successor, whose 
qualities had won excellent opinions at the League head- 
quarters but were not such as to impress strongly enough the 
now more assured Mussolini. Another clear example occurred 
in an appointment to Baghdad. Sir Basil Newton had no 
previous experience of the Arab world; he is the most cultured 
type of European diplomatist, with an exceptional knowledge 
of continental affairs. Apparently for no other reason than 
that the Baghdad embassy became vacant and he was due for 
promotion to ambassador’s rank, he was sent to a post for 
which he was not specially suited. Only afterwards was the 
obvious choice made for Baghdad of an official outside the 
Service whose career had been spent in the Middle East and 
who possessed diplomatic qualities. 


TI. Mr. EpEN’s SCHEME OF REFORM 


HE recruitment of the personnel of the Foreign Service 

- is clearly a most important matter, and it is made the 
central point of the scheme of reform drawn up by Sir Malcolm 
Robertson at the instance of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and since endorsed in principle by Mr. Eden himself. 
Its chief recommendations are that the Foreign Office, Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services should be amalgamated, and that 
the field of recruitment should be enlarged so as to include 
candidates who would in present conditions be financially 
debarred from entering them. There is to be a specialised 
set of officers with knowledge of Eastern countries. Keener 
selection is to be introduced into the process of promotion, 
and members of the Service who seem unfitted to occupy the 
highest posts will be retired on a pension at a lower age than 
is now permitted. There is to be provision for ensuring to 
heads of missions expert advice on financial and commercial 
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questions, and advisers on labour and social problems are also 
to be attached to our missions abroad. The highest posts will 
be open to all members of the Foreign Service. The scheme is 
admirable as far as it goes, and should, if carried out, remove 
some of the defects which have been mentioned earlier in this 
article. In particular it should finally abolish promotion by 
mere seniority, and introduce a more flexible system of selec- 
tion which will take into account not only general ability 
but personal suitability for the vacant post. Henceforward 
it should not be regarded as a stigma on a man’s efficiency if 
a vacancy is given to a junior who is known to possess 
distinctive qualifications for it. 

The scheme favours the closer association of diplomacy and 
economics. Economic questions are indeed certain to play an 
even more important part in future international relations than 
in the past. There is extensive agreement that the peace- 
makers of 1919 paid too little attention to economics, and 
general determination that, in the peace-making of the future, 
economic reconstruction will be given a prominent if not the - 
highest place. The steadily growing influence of the British 
Dominions in world affairs, the devotion of American opinion 
both in the United States and in South America to the primary 
importance of international trade and finance, the widespread 
destruction of the present economic system—all these demand 
that reconstruction shall be begun, if it be possible, in such a 
way that the whole world shall ultimately be included in 
the same economic system. But this ideal will probably take 
generations to achieve, for at the outset some regional econo- 
mic barriers will be allowed to stand and even new ones may 
be raised. It will therefore be necessary that the heads of our 
missions abroad shall be capable of dealing with those commer- 
cial and financial problems which have hitherto been out of 
their hands. Sir Malcolm Robertson’s recommendation that 
members of the Consular Service shall in future be eligible 
for ambassadorships on absolutely equal footing with other 
aspirants should ensure that, in those posts where economic 
questions are of primary importance, men equipped with the 
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requisite knowledge will be chosen. The further stipulation 
that expert advice must be available on commercial and financial 
subjects should make every foreign mission well qualified to 
serve both national and international interests. It is eminently 
desirable that the economic policy of all countries should not 
be purely national, but should have the common objective of 
the widest possible prosperity. The traditional reluctance of 
ambassadors in the past to become commercial travellers for 
their own country arose partly from the instinctive recognition 
that general prosperity advances the prosperity of each sepa- 
rate community; and it may be hoped that this motive will 
never be lost. 


TV. Some Criticisms 


HE details of the reform scheme have not (at the moment 

of writing) been published, and it is therefore impossible 
to say in what respects the new methods of providing expert 
advice in economic questions will differ from those that already 
exist. Attached to all the principal embassies are commercial - 
and financial advisers, whose services have been appreciated 
and utilised by the heads of missions during the inter-war 
period. The innovation in the reform scheme is that there 
should also be special advisers on labour and social questions. 
But these, even more than commercial matters, should be 
internationally treated; in any case it must presumably be from 
that point of view that they are to be studied in an embassy. 
It is difficult to see what the duties of a labour or welfare 
attaché are to be, except to study and report upon the con- 
ditions obtaining in the country where he is posted, and it may 
well be asked whether this information is not already admirably 
supplied by the International Labour Office. The League of 
Nations, broadly speaking, has proved a failure in political 
but a success in non-political work. It was a mistake to over- 
load it with the work of diplomacy. Let us now avoid the 
other mistake of overloading embassies with work which is 
always likely to be most satisfactorily handled from an inter- 
national centre. 
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The proposed appointment of labour and social attachés— 
if this, indeed, is the intention of the scheme—would be a 
concession to Labour opinion at home, as is also the extension 
of recruitment to candidates for whose training, even before 
final acceptance, the State is to make financial provision. The 
objection to the first concession is that the posts appear to 
be unnecessary and therefore a waste of public money. An 
objection to the second is that it is impossible to judge before 
a man is 25 years old whether in fact he will make a success of 
diplomacy or not. It is true that at a later stage he will now be 
more easily dropped, with the solatium of a pension; but it is 
wholly unsatisfactory, from the national point of view, that a 
man may be specially favoured with financial supplies from 
the State to get him into a profession, and then once more 
provided with State funds to get him out of it. The profession 
of diplomacy requires certain definite qualities of outlook and 
character, which the test of a competitive examination does 
not prove. It is also one in which, even more than in most 
professions, success can be greatly furthered or marred by the 
envoy’s wife; and it is in general quite impossible to say 
whether or not a man will be suitable to occupy the highest 
positions until he has passed the age of 4o or 45. 

This is not to say that the Foreign Service at home and 
abroad should not be thrown open to a wider range of can- 
didates. The criticism suggests rather that the process should 
be carried still farther, and that a larger field should be taken 
for later appointments as well as for recruitment. There should 
be more interchange in the later stages. Whereas the Diplo- 
matic, Consular and Foreign Office services are to be thrown 
together, they are still, according to Mr. Eden’s plan, to be 
separate from the remaining Civil Services, including the 
Colonial Office. But a member of the Colonial Service might 
have excellent qualifications for an ambassador, and it ought to 
be regarded as possible and even normal to take men from any 
branch in the public service for the highest posts in any one of 
them. Normally the best ambassadors will no doubt come 
from the Diplomatic Service, and the best governors from the 
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Colonial Service. But it is the present custom to give some of 
the best governorships to men who have had no training in 
the Colonies; should not men pf the Colonial Service, in their 
turn, be eligible for embassies? And vice versa, if (as now 
proposed) members of the Foreign Service are to be dropped 
because after all they prove to be unsuitable to conduct 
embassies, should it not be made possible for them to occupy 
other posts, for which their qualities may better fit them? 
They would hardly have passed a severe examination against 
the increased competition of the future unless they had natural 
talents, and even though there may be material reasons for 
keeping the Foreign Service administratively distinct, nothing 
must be allowed to hinder the aim of always being able to find 
the right man for any particular post. A failure may be merely 
a misfit. The range of selection ought to be wider in the 
highest ranks, just as the range of selection is being widened 
at the bottom. It is even more important to get the right 
ambassador than to get the right recruit. 


V. THE DoMINION SERVICES 


O consideration of the future of diplomacy can be com- 

plete without taking full account of the growth of the 
diplomatic representation of the Dominions, of which there _ 
is no mention in the summary of Sir Malcolm Robertson’s 
scheme as announced to the House of Commons, presumably 
because it was outside his terms of reference. Its growth has 
been rapid indeed since Mr. Vincent Massey was appointed 
Canadian Minister in Washington in 1926, and independent 
representation will assuredly continue to expand after the war. 
Foreign policy must always have, even in the best-regulated 
world order, a direct relation to power, and both militarily and 
industrially every one of the four great Dominions will be 
stronger. They will count more in a world which will be more 
deeply imbued with British ideals than ever before in history. 
Whereas in 1924 the Eire Minister in Washington was the only - 
diplomatic envoy from any part of the British Commonwealth 
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to have an official residence in a non-British capital, there are 
now 18 posts (including Geneva and the Vatican City) to 
which altogether 27 Dominion and Eire envoys are appointed. 
The following is a list of Dominion representatives possessing 
diplomatic status in 1941. 

Canapa has representatives accredited to foreign countries 
as follows: 


United States Mr. Leighton McCarthy, K.C. 

Japan Mr. E. D. McGreer (Chargé d’A faires). 

Belgium * M. Pierre Dupuy (Chargé d’ Affaires). 

Netherlands * M. Pierre Dupuy (Chargé d’ Affaires). 

France t * M. Pierre Dupuy (Chargé d’ Affaires). 

Argentina Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, K.C. 

Chile Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, K.C. 

Brazil M. Jean Desy. 

China Exchange of Ministers arranged; 
appointments not yet made. 


In addition, Mr. Hume Wrong is Canadian Representative 
to the League of Nations; while still holding that post, he is 


at present also Minister and Counsellor in the Canadian 
Legation in Washington. 

Within the British Commonwealth, Canada has the follow- 
ing envoys enjoying by courtesy diplomatic status in most 
respects : 

United Kingdom Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey. 

Australia Maj.-Gen. Victor Odlum. 

South Africa Dr. Henry Laureys. 

New Zealand Dr. Walter A. Riddell. 

Eire Mr. John D. Kearney, K.C. 


It is, however, a point of capital importance that Dominion 
envoys in the United Kingdom do not possess rights of exterri- 
toriality. Their residences and personnel are subject to the 
laws of the land where they reside. 


* Temporarily resident in London. 


+ Until the German occupation, Col. G. P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., was 
the Canadian Minister in Paris. 
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AusTRALIA, in addition to having the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, 
C.H., M.C., as High Commissioner in London, has three 
envoys in foreign capitals: 


United States Rt. Hon. R. G. Casey, D.S.O., M.C. 

Japan Rt. Hon. Sir John Latham, G.C.M.G., 
K.C. 

China (Chungking) Hon. Sir Frederic Eggleston. 


SoutH AFrica has Mr. S. F. Waterson as her High Com- 
missioner in the United Kingdom and Mr. D. de Waal Meyer 
as her accredited Representative to Canada, these likewise 
enjoying diplomatic facilities but not in law possessing diplo- 
matic immunity. In addition she has the following Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Envoys Extraordinary : 


Sweden Dr. S. F. N. Gie. 

United States Mr. R. W. Close, K.C. 
Portugal Lt.-Col. F. F. Pienaar, O.B.E. 
France * Capt. C. Bain-Marais. 
Netherlands t+ * Capt. C. Bain-Marais. 
Belgium + * Capt. C. Bain-Marais. 

Greece * Mr. S. F. Waterson. 
Germany { Dr. S. F. N. Gie. 

Italy $ Dr. A. Heymans. 

League of Nations{ Mr. H. T. Andrews. 


New ZEALAND has agreed to exchange Ministers with the 
United States. She is represented in London by Mr. W. J. 
Jordan as High Commissioner. 

Errk has diplomatic representation in Vichy, Berlin, Vatican 
City, Washington, Geneva, Berne, Madrid, Rome and Lisbon, 
in addition to High Commissioners in the United Kingdom 
and Canada. 

Like all British institutions, the machinery of imperial 
foreign policy has been built up part by part, as each has 

* Temporarily resident in London. 

} Until the German occupation of The Hague and Brussels, South 


Africa was represented there by Dr. van Broekhuizen. 
+ Legations temporarily closed. 
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been required. The mechanism accordingly presents, like the 
constitution of the United Kingdom, a haphazard appearance, 
but serves its purpose well. Every Dominion envoy is a 
plenipotentiary, appointed by his own Government, and 
authorised to carry on negotiations with the foreign Govern- 
ment to which he is accredited, independently of the represen- 
tative of the United Kingdom or of other Dominion envoys 
who reside in the same capital. The only formal restrictions 
are that each is acting in the name of the same Sovereign, 
and that each autonomous Government has undertaken, at 
successive Imperial Conferences, to inform those other autono- 
mous Governments “that might be interested” of the separate 
negotiations upon which it is embarking, and to give them the 
opportunity of expressing their views “if they think that their 
interests may be affected”. Furthermore (according to the 
Resolution adopted in 1930) no one Government can involve 
other Imperial Governments in active obligations without 
their definite consent. 

In practice it has been found that the closeness of collabora- 
tion in foreign capitals between the different British envoys 
varies considerably according to the inclination of the Govern- 
ments they represent and the personality of the representative. 
Nothing, for instance, could be closer than the partnership 
between the present Australian Minister in Washington, Mr. 
Casey, and successive British Ambassadors. The help is recip- 
rocal, and there are occasions when questions of common 
interest to Australia and the United Kingdom—the Pacific 
has supplied several—can best be introduced to the American 
Government by the Australian Minister. But co-operation is 
by no means always so close, either in Washington or in other 
places where several British envoys are present. The advan- 
tages of not having a rigid uniformity, however, are con- 
siderable, as at the present moment in France. Canada, alone 
of the belligerent British Governments, maintains diplomatic 
relations with Vichy, and Whitehall has through that con- 
nection its surest official information of what is going on in 
unoccupied France. Another recent example of the interplay 
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of imperial foreign departments has been given in the Timor 
Archipelago. The establishment by Japan of an air terminus 
in the Portuguese part of the island of Timor, to connect with 
her mandated islands of Pelew, was a matter of immediate con- 
cern to the Australian Department for External Affairs, and was 
presumably taken up by the Australian representative in Tokyo. 
It also concerned the Portuguese and the Dutch Governments, 
which share possession of the island. In these cases, if repre- 
sentations or discussions took place (nothing has been made 
known on this point) the matter would have had to be raised 
by the United Kingdom envoys in Lisbon and London (The 
Hague being in enemy occupation), since Australia has no 
independent envoys accredited to those countries; or the 
Foreign Office may have taken up the matter on its own 
account with the Portuguese and Dutch representatives in 
London. 

There are at least two ends to all diplomatic negotiations, 
and in all Dominion negotiations there are usually three, 
because they are each represented by a High Commissioner 
in London, who now devotes much of his attention to foreign 
policy. He is entitled to approach directly any Cabinet 
Minister, including of course the Foreign Secretary; but for 
the sake of convenience in present war conditions, when the 
study of the whole war situation is pursued by all the Dominion 
representatives every day, regular meetings are held with the 
Dominions Secretary, Lord Cranborne. Lord Cranborne 
attends the War Cabinet, and is perfectly informed of the 
progress of the war in its military as well as in its more general 
aspects. He has, moreover, held the responsible position of 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and has represented the 
United Kingdom Government in Geneva, where he regularly 
met the representatives of the Dominions, India and Eire. 
The advantage of having a Dominions Secretary who is 
thoroughly conversant with foreign affairs could not be more 
convincingly illustrated. 

In addition to the channel of communication through 
the Dominions Office, there is the Dominions Intelligence 
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Department of the Foreign Office. In a general way it may be 
said that information passes outward from this Department to 
the Dominions, and comes inward from overseas via the 
Dominions Office. But Dominion Governments may com- 
municate directly with the Prime Minister through the Cabinet 
Secretariat, and every communication either way is, of course, 
brought to the cognisance of the respective High Commis- 
sioners in London. Similarly it may be said that nothing will. 
remain unknown to the Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Eden has ex officio the primary respon- 
sibility for the foreign policy of the United Kingdom; but 
every matter, great or small, inward or outward, relating 
to policy or personnel, will come into the purview of Sir 
Alexander Cadogan. These are points of contact for every 
current of information or policy, in whatever direction it 
flows. 

The separate and independent foreign services of the 
United Kingdom and Dominions are thus dovetailed at both 
ends, not by law or by compulsion, but by voluntary associa- 
tion and a sense of common interest. The community of 
interest is clear and incontestable in war-time. It may not be 
quite so unquestioned in the years to come, when the pressure 
of external danger has been removed and the individual 
stature of the Dominions and of India has increased. It is 
inevitable, for instance, that Australia and New Zealand should 
look at Far Eastern affairs through rather nearer spectacles 
than¢the United Kingdom. Canada will always have her own 
view and her own special interest in American affairs. In one 
of the Resolutions of the Imperial Conference of 1926 it was 
laid down that full powers to act for it could be conferred by 
any Government of His Majesty on the plenipotentiary of 
another Government of His Majesty which was the Govern- 
ment “mainly concerned”. The phrase is significant; it marks 
and, as it were, endorses a trend that is bound to grow stronger 
as the authority of each Dominion is enlarged. The Govern- 
ments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
have supported Great Britain in European affairs, and especially 
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at the successive crises of her history in 1914 and 1939. Their 
peoples have come spontaneously from thousands of miles 
away to uphold the attitude of the United Kingdom in what 
were originally European quarrels. How easily could Canada 
have taken a similar attitude to that of the United States, or 
Australia and New Zealand have argued that the situation in 
the Far East demanded all their attention! They did nothing 
of the sort. They came to our help with all their resources. 
Can it be doubted that the people of these islands would 
reciprocate the service if one of the Dominions were 
threatened ? 

In the present war the independent lives of all are in 
jeopardy; the war for us is primarily a joint and common 
effort to ensure the survival of British civilisation. But this 
natural system of reciprocal support indicates that, when 
problems in different parts of the world arise in future, the 
Dominion “mainly concerned” may wish to take the lead and 
will expect to be supported by the other Imperial Govern- 
ments.* The broad tendency for Dominions to assume greater 
responsibility in their own part of the world already exists, 
and is probably irresistible. But if the good fruit-grower does 
not resist the growth of his trees, he nevertheless watches and 
tends and prunes them. Wise statesmanship will encourage the 
desire for more responsibility; but it will check the naturally 
separatist tendencies of the maturing independent Diplomatic 
Services. Much might be done by a regular interchange of 
members of one into another. It would be.as beneficial for 
members of the United Kingdom service to do spells of duty 
under a South African or Canadian or Australian Foreign 
Department as for the member of an oversea service to see 
Europe from the window of a British Legation. 

* Since these words were actually written, the following passage 
occurred in a message to The Times from its correspondent in Canberra: 
“Australia’s claim to full partnership in the initiation and control of 
Imperial policy in the Pacific is held to be incontestable. ... While anxious 


to play a more prominent part in the formulation of policy, Australia will 
not be found unwilling to shoulder the resultant responsibilities.” 
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VI. CoNcLusION 


N concluding this survey it may be said—in defiance of 

the sentiment expressed in its opening sentence—that the 
British Foreign Service will continue to develop and expand in 
fundamental conformity with its own traditions, which corre- 
spond to the national character and interests. How much it has 
already developed in the course of the last few decades is 
perhaps not generally recognised. In a recent article Sir 
Francis Lindley has described the considerable changes that 
have been effected within the span of his own career. When he 
entered the Diplomatic Service it was a quite separate service 
from the Foreign Office. Staffs were extremely small, and 
contained no stenographers or typists. The present writer can 
bear witness that the British Minister in Bucharest at the 
beginning of this century had no help in the Chancery what- 
ever, except that of a vice-consul who also had his ordinary 
duties to perform and had from time to time to leave the 
capital on visits to the Black Sea ports. In 1939 there were six 
secretaries, counsellors and attachés in the legation, as well as 
an archivist and a staff of typists; and during the war the 
numbers have been multiplied several times. Similarly, in 
Santiago de Chile the Minister Resident at the end of last 
century had to get through a revolution (in which his house 
was burnt down) with absolutely no official help of any 
kind, his wife copying out his despatches for him in fair hand. 
Now the Santiago post ranks as an embassy and has an estab- 
lishment of five, in addition to the clerical staff. In 1914 there 
were 114 members of the Diplomatic Service, and they had to 
do their own copying, ciphering, archive and account keeping 
and press work. In 1939 there were 199* members and 43 
more holding “local” diplomatic rank, innumerable attachés, 
specialist and other, and full clerical staffs. Entertainment 
allowances abroad used to be rare and small; now they are 
general, and rise in individual cases to several thousand 

* This number includes Second and Third Secretaries on the joint 
seniority list in H.M. Diplomatic Service and Foreign Office. 
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pounds. The total cost of the service to the country was then 
only a fraction of the present figure. The embassy or legation 
was a “one-horse show”. 

That is all changed, and the change will go farther. More | 
specialists will be added to the envoy’s staff, and it will 
probably be less important that the head of the mission should 
be an expert himself than that he should be able to guide and 
exploit the varied talents of his team. But more than ever the 
ambassador must be truly representative of his country and of 
the British people. He will be expected to make more frequent 
popular appearances. He will have to be more of a public 
figure and less of an expert negotiator. He should be a man of 
wide outlook and many interests, so that he can make the 
greatest possible number of contacts in the country where he 
resides, as well as being able to direct the varied business of his 
large staff. It will be more than ever important that the right 
man should be sent to the right place. ‘If the suitable envoy 
cannot be found in the ranks of the Foreign Service, he should 
be chosen from outside it. If in war-time it has been necessary 
to appoint Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Lothian, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Sir Kinahan Cornwallis to diplomatic posts, at a 
time when London is crowded with diplomats en disponibilité, 
it is surely proof that public life at home is sometimes the best 
training for representation of the country abroad. It will 
especially be desirable that the ambassador of the future shall 
have someacquaintance with the British Empire; and this very 
important proviso urgently suggests that Colonial and Diplo- 
matic posts should be interchangeable, and that at the least the 
junior members of the Foreign Service should be seconded 
for duty in the service of the Dominions. 

The question of the reform of the Foreign Service is to be 
brought before Parliament, and it is most desirable that it 
should there be fully debated. It is not a matter for diplo- 
matists alone; they are very naturally inclined to regard it as 
the close preserve of a specialised and privileged body. The 
cultured and courtly specialist of the past will still have his 
part to play, but he will not in the future deserve the highest 
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rank unless he can add to his many qualities the directness of 
ready companionship and the personality of a public and 
representative man of the people. The British visitor abroad 
is always in the eyes of foreigners a sample of his fellow- 
countrymen. The ambassador’s ideal of duty is to be the 
perfect embodiment of the race he represents. 





JAPAN’S NEW ORDER 


I 


T was in November 1938 that the first official announcement 

was made by the Japanese Government that the object of 
their policy was the establishment of a New Order in East 
Asia. Canton had been captured on October 21 with unex- 
pected ease, after a brief campaign in which the Japanese 
forces had met with practically no resistance. The strategic 
results of this victory were important and far-reaching. Free 
China was cut off from Hong Kong, her most important 
channel for the supply of war materials, the Canton-Hankow 
railway could no longer be used, and the Chinese Government 
immediately decided that it was useless to continue the defence 
of Hankow, the great city on the Yangtze, 800 miles from the 
sea, to which the seat of government had been moved after 
the fall of Nanking. Four days after the capture of Canton the 
Japanese armies entered Hankow, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment withdrew to Chungking beyond the Yangtze gorges. 

The Japanese are greatly addicted to the vice of wishful 
thinking, but this time it did seem as if large-scale resistance 
to their armies might soon cease. An even more important 
factor in their calculations was Munich, which seemed to make 
it certain that there would be no interference from Europe, 
while active opposition by America was a risk which—with 
fear and trembling, it is true—they had long been accustomed 
to take. A week after the fall of Hankow the Japanese 
Government issued a statement to the effect that the ultimate 
purpose of the campaign in China was the establishment of a 
New Order founded on a tripartite relationship of mutual aid 
and co-ordination between Japan, Manchukuo and China in 
political, economic, cultural and other fields, and other Powers 
were exhorted to adapt their attitude to the new conditions 
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existing in East Asia. Prince Konoye, the Prime Minister, 
declared that Japan, in establishing the New Order, had no 
desire to impair the legitimate rights and interests of foreign 
Powers, but, he explained, these Powers must “formulate 
policies suited to the new conditions”. This was elaborated 
on December 19 in a statement by Mr. Arita, the Foreign 
Minister, to the effect that foreign Powers would not be 
allowed to engage in any activities that might interfere with 
the formation of Japan, Manchukuo and China into a single 
economic unit, self-sufficient in times of emergency as regards 
vital supplies. In the meantime, the Foreign Office spokesman 
in Tokyo had declared on November 3 that the Nine Power 
Treaty, in which Japan had agreed to maintain the “principle 
of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations throughout the territory of China”, was considered to 
be obsolete. This was followed on November 18 by a state- 
ment which constitutes the nearest approach Japan has yet 
made to formal denunciation of the Treaty. Replying to a 
protest by the United States, the Japanese Government 
deprecated “any attempt to apply to the conditions of to-day 
and to-morrow inapplicable ideas and principles of the past”’. 
Among the objects that the New Order was expected to attain 
were joint defence against Communism and international 
justice. In this latter phrase the Japanese had chiefly in mind 
compelling the Western Powers to give up the privileged 
position under the unequal treaties which had enabled them 
to exploit China. The New Order was declared to be in com- 
plete conformity with the spirit in which the Japanese Empire 
had been founded, and its establishment to be the immutable 
policy and purpose of Japan. 

There was nothing new in any of the several ideas that 
combined to make up the New Order. What was new was the 
shape into which they had now finally crystallised, and what 
was significant was the evidence contained in the various 
declarations of the feeling that, in shaping her future destiny, 
Japan should no longer rely on external influences but should 
seek inspiration in a return to the purely Japanese system of 
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ideas as it had existed, not merely before her first contact with 
the West, but before she had fallen under the influence of 
T’ang Dynasty China over a thousand years ago. The charge 
has often been brought against Japan that she originates 
nothing, but that all her achievements are a mere copy, 
possibly with some improvements on the original model, of 
what has been thought out by others. There is considerable 
justification for this criticism, but in their policy towards 
modern China the Japanese have copied nothing from either 
Fascism or Nazism. On the contrary, Hitler might be said to 
have borrowed the idea of the New Order and many of its 
methods from Japan. Ever since they emerged from their 
seclusion in the middle of the nineteenth century, the Japanese 
have cherished the idea that the position of leadership in the 
Far East belonged by right to them. They resented the 
intrusion of the Western Powers, and they blamed China for 
going downhill into social and political disorder, for sub- 
mitting to the unequal treaties, and for letting her splendid 
civilisation fall into decay. It was the great historic mission 
of Japan to rescue the East from the clutches of the West, and 
this idealistic conception chimed in very well with that other 
conception of Japan pursuing a career of expansion on the 
mainland of Asia, which had lain dormant for 250 years 
since Hideyoshi, at the end of the sixteenth century, had failed 
in his attempt to win a great empire by conquest, succeeding 
only in laying the civilisation of Korea in ruins. The two 
conceptions now combined in the “immutable policy” of the 
New Order of East Asia, the limits of which were soon 
expanded beyond those announced in November 1938. Self- 
sufficiency demanded control over a wider area, and it presently 
appeared that Japan’s intention was to conquer or dominate 
Manchukuo and China, extend her conquests southwards and 
establish over the whole of Eastern Asia a Japanese-controlled 
system where peace, stability and prosperity should prevail 
and all enjoy the benefits of Kodo, the paternal rule of the 
divine Emperor who embodies in his person the virtues of 
the Japanese race. 
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Japan fell under the influence of China at about the time 
that Chinese civilisation, under the Sui and T’ang dynasties, 
reached the highest point it has ever attained. She took over 
with enthusiasm the art and literature of China, and Japanese 
tribalism was clothed for the next 1,200 years or more in an 
attractive garment fashioned out of the literary and aesthetic side 
of Confucian culture; but it was a garment only. Philosophy was 
beyond the reach of the Japanese mind. They never under- 
stood the thought that lay behind the civilisation that they 
copied, and tribalism in its most primitive form, fostered by an 
isolation more complete than any other race or nation has 
known, persisted as the dominant characteristic of Japanese 
life and institutions. Tribalism cannot attain to universality. 
Anyone outside the tribe is treated as an enemy, and it is 
essentially a system the benefits of which must be confined 
within the limits of the tribe. The civilisation of China is the 
vety opposite of tribalism. When the Chinese styled their 
country the Middle Kingdom and claimed that the whole 
civilised world was included in its bounds, when Chinese 
Emperors declared in State papers that “Our Dynasty’s 
majestic virtue has penetrated into every country under 
Heaven”, or spoke about “exercising a pacifying control over 
barbarous tribes the world over” or of “swaying the myriad 
races of the globe”, there was a considerable measure of reality 
behind this magniloquent language, for in fact China was 
surrounded by nomads and states who, if not barbarous, were 
at any rate at a lower level of civilisation, who imbibed her 
culture, accepted her superiority, and looked up to her with 
respect and veneration. China was not destroyed, as Rome 
had been, by fecurrent invasions, for the barbarians, before 
invading, had already fallen under the Chinese spell and 
absorbed her culture in a way that Japan never succeeded in 
doing, so that each invasion infused fresh vigour into the 
Chinese system and served to spread its influence into wider 
regions than before. The method by which the Empire of 
China was expanded was by the conquest of men’s minds, and 
her universal genius gathered into one vast political body 
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people inhabiting widely separated regions, and numbering 
one-fifth of the human race. 

Such an achievement is not possible for tribes, however 
powerful, who only understand the use of force. China was 
known to Japan as the Ta Kuo—the Great Country—and 
the Chinese Emperor was the obvious model for the Japanese 
Emperor to copy. In Japanese Imperial edicts the tone and 
language was similar to that of the Chinese Emperors, but it 
was a mere form corresponding to nothing real, either in the 
facts or in the mind of the author. Later, when Japan had 
become a powerful nation state, when China had ceased to be 
the Great Country, when she had fallen into social and political 
confusion and the attention of the Powers was distracted 
elsewhere, this pose of universality which before had been 
slightly ridiculous became a cloak for tribal aggression. 
In the 21 Demands presented to Yuan Shih Kai almost 
immediately after the outbreak of the 1914-18 struggle, Japan 
took the first step in the campaign of aggression against China 
that has culminated in the present war; and it was not long 
before this naked tribalism was again dressed up in a garment 
borrowed from China. The press in Japan began saying that 
it was the Emperor’s spiritual mission to rule and govern the 
whole world, and that it was Japan’s aim to unify the world 
under the sway of Japan. This bombast attracted no attention 
at the time, but 20 years later the Japanese Government 
announce that it is the immutable policy of Japan to extend 
the benefits of the paternal rule of the divine Emperor over 
the whole of the Far East. Japan has borrowed none of these 
ideas from Hitler or Mussolini. The words in which they are 
expressed sound like an echo of the Chinese phrases that rise 
so readily to Japanese lips, but the source from which they 
spring is pure Japanese. It is the undiluted tribalism of pre- 
T’ang Dynasty Japan. 

The Japanese have for so long fallen into the habit of 
clothing ideas peculiar to their own tribalism in phrases 
borrowed from. Confucian conceptions that they appear to 
suffer from what may be described as split minds. They seem 
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to be capable of thinking different things simultaneously with 
different parts of their minds, and of holding at the same time 
beliefs which appear to be conflicting. Whether they ate 
conscious of this peculiarity it is difficult to say, but it is useful 
to them in a number of ways. They can, for example, give 
with apparent sincerity the most solemn assurances that Japan 
intends to respect the principles of the open door and equal 
opportunity, at the very moment that the Japanese Govern- 
ment is flagrantly violating both these principles. They 
appear to be quite unconscious that others expect some corre- 
spondence between words and deeds, things which they them- 
selves quite happily keep in watertight compartments. It must 
have been an unusually vehement emotional crisis that impelled 
them to say—in guarded language, it is true—that they did 
not intend to observe the Nine Power Treaty any longer, 
instead of merely continuing to violate it. They can gravely 
announce that they propose to co-operate with China in 
spreading the benefits of paternal rule, at the same time that 
their armies are endeavouring to destroy the Chinese way of 
life and reduce China to the status of a vassal. 

The several different ways in which Japan regards modern 
China have this as a common basis, that Japan resents the fact 
that when China fell into decay she sold the pass to the Western 
nations, and that when her national spirit revived she com- 
mitted what Japan regards as an act of treachery in seeking the 
friendship and aid, not only of Great Britain and America, but 
even of the arch-enemy Soviet Russia. With one part of her 
mind Japan believes that it is her manifest destiny to pursue 
a career of expansion on the mainland of Asia, with another 
she pictures herself as rescuing China from the clutches of the 
West and leading her back into the path of ancient virtue. She 
wants China to throw off all Western influence and become 
again the China of the T’ang Dynasty, the Great Country 
which she copied and revered for so long, but she somehow 
identifies this with the wholly different desire that China should 
accept Japanese tribalism as the equivalent of her own ancient 
culture, and become a sort of junior partner with Japan under 
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the paternal rule of the Japanese Emperor. She wishes China 
to be prosperous, but she also wishes that China shall never 
be able to compete with or resist Japan. If China’s resistance 
prevents the spread of the divine Emperor’s paternal rule, it 
is better that she should be weakened. Japan therefore delib- 
erately destroys all institutions of higher learning, and takes 
no measures to prevent the sale of cocaine in occupied China. 
She wishes to be friendly with China, and thinks that friend- 
ship can be secured by the use of force. The result of this 
medley of beliefs is that the Japanese are able to persuade 
themselves that the war with China, with its ghastly tale of 
horrors, is a Holy War, and that the-establishment of the New 
Order, with Japan as the dominant State surrounded by 
satellites serving her needs, is a great historic mission which 
she must carry out at the cost of much present toil and suffering 
for the sake of the blessings it will confer on mankind at 
large. It is of the essence of tribalism to believe that whatever 
is for the good of the tribe cannot possibly be morally wrong, 
and these are the mental processes by which the Japanese 
arrive at that belief in the case of the New Order. 


II 


OR a thousand years Japan copied China. Then the West- 

ern Powers appeared on the scene, and she selected new 
models among them for the different branches in which each ex- 
celled—Great Britain for the navy, Germany for the army, and 
soon. In spite of their sublime belief in the superiority not 
only of their race but of each individual member of that race, 
this habit of dependence on a foreign model has bred among 
the Japanese a curious fear of isolation. Japan as a nation 
dreads to stand alone, and in a crisis Japanese have the greatest 
difficulty in making a decision. It was a bitter grievance when 
Great Britain terminated the alliance and turned Japan adrift 
in 1921. She valued her membership of the League because it 
brought her into the company of others. It was with the 
greatest reluctance that she resigned from the League in 1932, 
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and she did not feel happy again until she joined the Axis in 
1936. In every development of Japanese policy, the initiative 
never comes wholly from within. Each new orientation is a 
reaction to something that has happened elsewhere. A rare 
exception to the rule is the attack upon Manchuria in 1931, 
when the Army forced a change of policy on the Government 
by the method of the fait accompli, but even after the Man- 
churian adventure the direction in which Japanese policy 
would finally move remained uncertain until Hitler’s rise to 
power in Europe. Aggression was then immediately resumed, 
in the form of the disreputable autonomy movement in North 
China. The fiasco of sanctions against Italy was followed by 
the signature of the Anti-Comintern Pact, which brought 
Japan definitely into the camp of the Axis Powers and ended 
the isolation that she so dreaded; and in the following year, 
1937, the purge of the Russian army emboldened her to 
begin hostilities in North China. The next milestone was 
Munich, the reaction to which was the announcement of the 
New Order, the veiled denunciation of the Nine Power Treaty, 
and the offer of terms to China which, by another of those 
gigantic miscalculations which Japan so often makes, it was 
believed that Ch’iang Kai Shek might be tempted to accept. 
Munich, whatever its effect elsewhere, convinced all sections 
in Japan of the decadence of both France and England. The 
lowered prestige of Great Britain was reflected in the increase 
in intensity and violence of the hostile demonstrations against 
British interests in the Far East, and at one time an attack 
upon Hong Kong seemed to be imminent. The extremists 
believed that, if Germany entered the coming war with Japan 
as her ally, the cessation of British aid to China might just 
suffice to turn the scale and cause Chinese resistance to collapse. 
The moderate elements, consisting mainly of the business 
world, supported by the Navy, feared a final break with Great 
Britain and America, for the economic mechanism that 
supported Japan’s war effort in China might be smashed by 
the pressure that would then be brought to bear upon it. This 
contest was at its height when the news of the Russo-German 
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pact of August 1939 dealt a shattering blow to Japanese 
opinion. Any unexpected turn in world affairs generally 
produces a great emotional crisis in Tokyo, and, after much 
heart-searching, relief of tension is found in a change of 
Government and a reorientation of Japanese policy. This 
was no exception to the rule. The Cabinet resigned, and 
General Abe became Premier. 

The first task of the new Government, as indeed of every 
Japanese Government that has come into power, was to 
concentrate all the energies of the nation on the liquidation of 
the China incident. Subject to that overriding consideration, 
General Abe was pledged to continue the creation of the New 
Order and to avoid any further entanglements in European 
affairs. For a brief moment a more conciliatory tone was 
adopted towards the democracies, and an armistice brought 
to an end the spasmodic fighting that had been taking place 
for some months past on the Manchukuo—Mongol-Soviet 
border. Frantic efforts were also made to set up Wang Ching 
Wei as the puppet Government of China, but it was not till 
March of the following year that Wang’s Government was 
inaugurated at Nanking. A Treaty of Basic Relations was 
signed in the following November, but neither of these events 
had the slightest effect on the China incident, and all sugges- 
tions of peace continued to be treated with contempt by 
Ch’iang Kai Shek at Chungking. It was believed at first that 
the Army’s ideas on foreign policy had been finally discredited 
by the Russo-German pact, and that there could be no further 
prospect of a military alliance between Germany and Japan, 
but that was far from being the case. Every other turning 
that Japan tried to take was found to be a blind alley leading 
nowhere. Her attempts to destroy Ch’iang Kai Shek were 
defeated, her attempts to make peace were pathetic failures, 
and her half-hearted overtures to the democracies were 
accompanied by the condition that they should recognise the 
New Order. Hitler’s treachery lay on one side, confession of 
failure on the other. It was an unhappy choice, but only in 
the direction of the Axis could a glimmer of light be seen, and 
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a small group accordingly continued to press for a policy of 
close association with Berlin and Moscow. This particular 
plan was scotched by the Russian attack on Finland, but the 
German conquests in the spring of 1940 caused another 
reorientation. of Japanese policy. 

The invasion of Denmark, Norway, Holland and Belgium 
in April and May opened up the problem of the Far Eastern 
colonies of European Powers who might no longer be able to 
continue to own or control them. If Japan was to take full 
advantage of this opportunity, she must clearly condone the 
treachery and betrayal of the previous August and join the 
winning side. It was also necessary to enlarge the conception 
of the New Order, so as to include within its limits the South 
Seas Region, an expression that was sufficiently vague to 
include any territory that it might be convenient and practi- 
cable for Japan to seize. A statement issued by the Foreign 
Minister on April 15 referred to the relations of “economic 
interdependence and co-existence and co-prosperity” between 
Japan and “the South Seas Region, especially the Dutch East 
Indies”, and hinted that Japan might, if necessary, take the 
Netherlands East Indies under her protection. A few weeks 
later, after Holland had been conquered, Germany informed 
Japan that she was not interested in the Netherlands East 
Indies. The real crisis, however, came in June after the fall of 
France. There was great excitement and emotion in Tokyo, 
where it was felt that a supreme effort must be made to organise 
all the resources and energies of the nation for the tasks that 
lay ahead. Prince Konoye became Prime Minister once more, 
with that curious figure Mr. Matsuoka of Geneva fame as his 
Foreign Minister. 

The Prime Minister announced that a new political struc- 
ture was necessary in order to prevent the people being misled 
by the enunciation of divergent views, but though the military 
had by this time recovered all the ground that they had lost, 
the moderates still retained sufficient control to prevent the 
adoption of some of the more objectionable of the extreme 
measures that had been pressed for some time past. A Supreme 
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Economic Council and a Supreme Cultural Council were set 
up, charged with the function of giving unified direction to 
all activities throughout the Empire. Trades unions and 
cultural associations were dissolved, labour was organised 
somewhat on the lines of the German Labour Front, and the 
Churches were transformed into national Churches and 
brought under a unified system of control. Existing political 
parties were merged into one party, and the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association was created as a kind of pale copy of 
the Nazi party in Germany. The Diet, however, resisted all 
attempts to reduce its status, and its life was prolonged for one 
year. The complete nationalisation of industry, which the 
military had long desired, was also defeated, and the more 
objectionable schemes of industrial organisation were shelved. 
The new Government seemed very nearly to have constructed 
a one-party totalitarian State on the German model, but the 
form of Japanese institutions seldom corresponds with the 
reality beneath. There could be no military dictatorship, 
so long as the Emperor remained the Supreme Head and 
could be surrounded by moderate advisers. There had more- 
over been no nationalisation of industry. The new political 
. Structure might fairly be described, therefore, as a com- 
promise between opposing views. The new measures of 
control were accepted with complete docility by the people 
at large, and Japan now turned her attention southwards—to 
Indo-China, Thailand, and the Netherlands East Indies. 

In the last-named, thanks to the stout attitude of the Dutch 
and their evident determination to defend their independence 
and liberty, Japan has made no progress at all. Thailand has 
been subjected to the usual methods of infiltration, pressure 

‘and threats, but Japan still hesitates on the brink of actual 
aggression. In Indo-China, however, thanks to the abject 
policy of Vichy, she has had a great measure of success. 
Immediately after the fall of France Indo-China was faced 
with demands by both Thailand and Japan, the former 
reasonable and moderate, the latter purely aggressive. In 
September, under pressure from Germany, Vichy yielded to 
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Japanese threats, and before the end of the year Japan had 
established in Indo-China a position which amounted to 
virtual military occupation. Meanwhile the dispute between 
Thailand and Indo-China had given Japan an opportunity to 
fish in troubled waters which she was not slow to seize. 
Japanese agents encouraged each side to be intransigent, and 
when eventually hostilities broke out Japan insisted on her 
right to mediate. The Vichy Government again yielded to 
threats. The negotiations between Thailand and Indo-China 
took place in Tokyo, and were concluded by a protocol signed 
on March 11. Indo-China was not only forced to cede the 
greater part of the territory claimed by Thailand, which was 
much more than the original demand; she had also to pay the 
price demanded by Japan for her mediation. In effect this 
amounted to complete economic domination of Indo-China. 
By a mixture of menaces and intrigue Japan had thus obtained 
almost as much as she could have gained by a successful 
military campaign. Her subsequent invasion of Indo-China 
added little to the position she had already acquired. 

A week after the successful conclusion of the Thailand and 
Indo-China negotiations, Mr. Matsuoka paid a visit to Berlin 
and Rome, and on his way back signed a non-aggression pact 
with Soviet Russia on April 13. Japan has always entertained 
a wholesome fear of Russia. In the nineteenth century the 
advance of Russia across Asia was a serious menace that had to 
be met at the cost of a war in which Japan staked her national 
existence. Russia was checked in 1905, and in the war of 
1914-18 the whole Russian Empire appeared to have collapsed; 
but this only added to Japan’s anxieties, for the menace, 
which had been political and military, now assumed an ideo- 
logical form that she feared far more. Ever since their first 
contact with the Bolshevists in the Siberian expedition of 
1919, the Japanese have had an almost unreasoning terror of 
Communism. One of the main objects they hope to secure 
by their continental policy is the erection of barriers to prevent 
the infiltration of Communism into Manchuria and North 
China, and one of their chief aims in their policy at home is to 
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ptevent the springing up of Communism in Japan; and, in 
this, their continental helps their domestic policy. In the years 
before 1931 there was much Communism in schools and 
universities and among the hordes of intellectuals for whom no 
jobs could be found, but it all disappeared when a field for the 
energies of these young men was opened up on the mainland 
of Asia. Since 1935 Soviet Russia has made no secret of her 
support for the movement in China to resist Japanese aggres- 
sion, and has urged that the United Front should be adopted 
for that sole purpose. With the development of the bombing 
plane, the menace has become both military and ideological, 
for from air bases in Vladivostok and the Maritime Province 
every Japanese city could be destroyed. Since the seizure of 
Manchuria, Japan and Soviet Russia have had a long common 
frontier in Asia, and during the last ten years there has not 
been one when serious fighting has not taken place. 

With a background such as this, a non-aggression pact 
would probably be, at best, but a fragile instrument. When 
Mr. Matsuoka signed the pact in Moscow, it was a reason- 
able inference that Japan might then withdraw the large 
number of her troops that she kept in Manchukuo to watch 
the northern frontier, and embark upon aggression in the 
south. What passed between Mr. Matsuoka and Hitler must 
remain a matter for speculation, but it is certain that Hitler 
has been constantly pressing Japan to move south and attack 
the British Empire, and possibly America too. The moderate 
elements in Japan have resisted the Nazi blandishments, 
because it was plain that Hitler merely wanted to involve 
Japan in war for his own ends. These prudent counsels 
prevailed once more. What would have happened in Europe 
if Japan had attacked in the Far East it is perhaps idle to 
speculate. In fact, Japan made no such move, and Hitler 
turned on Russia two months later. This second example 
of Hitler’s treachery and of his contempt for Japan caused 
the usual surge of emotion in Tokyo, relieved by the usual 
Cabinet crisis. The new Cabinet, from which Mr. Matsuoka 
was dropped, anxious apparently to do something to restore 
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Japan’s self-esteem, decided to invade Indo-China with a 
force reputed to number 40,000 men. Though this looked 
like the prelude to further adventure, nothing more happened, 
and there was a long pause while the Japanese Government 
apparently made some attempt to buy off the hostility of 
America. In October there was another Cabinet crisis, which 
seemed to be a reflection of the highly nervous condition 
of the country owing to the continued political and military 
stalemate in China, the lack of success in Washington and 
the possibility of serious developments in Moscow. 

The high hopes of an early termination of the “China 
incident” that were entertained in the autumn of 1938 have 
been succeeded by three long years of disappointment and 
frustration. The announcement of the forthcoming establish- 
ment of the New Order in East Asia was followed up on 
December 22, 1938, by a statement wherein Prince Konoye 
outlined the terms upon which Japan was prepared to make 
peace with China. These were immediately and decisively 
rejected by Ch’iang Kai Shek. From that time onward Japan 
has continued to stage large-scale campaigns hoping to syn- 
chronize some dramatic victory with the emergence of a 
Government at Nanking under Wang Ching Wei competent 
to accept on behalf of China the terms offered. During 1939 
the Japanese armies attempted without success to extend their 
control over the Yangtze and Han river valleys above Hankow. 
There was heavy but inconclusive fighting in Shansi and in 
Kiangsi, and there was also a big campaign in Hunan, where 
all efforts to capture the important key city of Changsha were 
defeated. The only important success was the capture of 
Nanning in Kwangsi, which enabled them to cut off supplies 
from Indo-China, but after the occupation of Indo-China 
Kwangsi was immediately evacuated. The campaigns of 1940 
and 1941 have been in the main a repetition of those of 1939. 
Ichang was captured in June 1940, but though in both years 
there was strenuous fighting in Hunan, Changsha has remained 
in Chinese hands. 

The Japanese hold the chief towns and lines of communica- 
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tion in North China, the Yangtze as far as Ichang, and Canton 
and Amoy on the coast; but very little of the occupied territory 
is under effective Japanese control. They are unable to check 
the activities of the guerrillas behind their lines, or to circum- 
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vent the ingenuity of the traders who, in spite of the blockade 
of the whole coast, find innumerable gaps through which 
a steady flow of imports and exports is maintained. Armies 
totalling 800,000 to 1,000,000 men are bogged down in China, 
and in the course of four years of fighting the Japanese have 
suffered about a million casualties. It is a complete stalemate. 
Even if the Japanese Higher Command were free from their 
other preoccupations in the north and the south, it seems 
doubtful whether the Japanese armies would ever be equal, in 
numbers or in quality, to the task of breaking through the 
mountain barriers behind which the Chinese Government has 
retired. 

For the first time in the course of her long career of aggres- 
sion Japan now finds herself exposed to something very like 
economic sanctions. It is estimated. that the freezing of 
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Japanese assets in the United States, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands East Indies, which followed the invasion of 
Indo-China, has cut off 60 per cent. of Japan’s trade with 
countries outside the yen b/c. It has also inflicted enormous 
losses on Japanese traders, whose businesses are paralysed 
and who are left with large stocks of commodities on their 
hands which they are no longer able to export. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to meet the situation by still further 
curtailing industrial production for civilian uses, so that these 
export goods may be gtadually diverted into domestic con- 
sumption while the capital and labour thus released can be 
drafted into the armament industries. But to carry any such 
scheme into execution must present enormous difficulties, even 
in Japan. None of the huge stocks of materials accumulated 
by the military authorities is to be released for civilian con- 
sumption, and it is estimated that imports still coming in may 
suffice to keep these stocks at existing levels. Japan is, how- 
ever, faced with the grim prospect that she may soon be 
forced to begin using up her reserves of essential materials 
in order to maintain her armies in the field, and this may 
lead to a situation in which she would either have to call off 
her war against China or begin a new war against America. 
Each horn of this dilemma is so unpleasant that the Japanese 
are now trying to persuade themselves that America may yet 
be cajoled or threatened into recognising the New Order. 

The seizure of Indo-China is the one real gain that Japan 
has made since the policy of the New Order in Asia was 
announced three years ago. It is a very rich territory, produc- 
ing, in addition to rice (of which Japan is now badly in need), 
rubber, tungsten, tin, zinc, coal and cement, and it will provide 
a valuable market for Japanese manufactures. That, however, 
is for the future. Its immediate importance is that, if Japan 
should decide to take the plunge and risk a war with England 
or America, or with both, it may serve as a convenient advanced 
base from which to launch an attack against either the Dutch 
or the British possessions in the South Seas. For the last 
three years Japan has been constantly reminding herself that 
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she must concentrate all energies on liquidating the China 
incident, and has as constantly allowed herself to be diverted 
from her main objective by the sight of some new prize that 
has come within her reach. East or West the folly and greed 
of the aggressor know no limit, but it is at any rate probable 
that if Japan does decide to attack, it will be in the direc- 
tion where she is least likely to meet determined oppo- 
sition. She may move north instead of south, but it is most 
probable that she will not move at all until a decision is forced 
upon her by some fresh development in Europe or America. 





THE IRANIAN BACKGROUND 


I 


HE year 1907 represented a turning-point in the position 

and consequently in the policy of Iran. For generation 
after generation she had taken advantage of the rivalry between 
Great Britain and Russia in Asia, when Great Britain, realising 
the danger of her comparative isolation in view of the growing 
German menace, determined to come to terms with her rival. 
Under the Anglo-Russian agreement signed in that year, 
the two Powers bound themselves mutually to respect the 
integrity and independence of Iran.* They then divided up 
the country into two zones of commercial influence, with an 
extensive and fertile neutral area separating the zones in the 
south-west. The territory assigned to the northern Power 
‘contained the capital and, with the exception of Shiraz and 
Kerman, all the cities, together with the largest and most 
productive regions. Great Britain contented herself with a 
small semi-desert area on the south-east, but the boundary as 
drawn prevented Russia from marching with the western 
frontier of Afghanistan and took in the strategically impor- 
tant district of Seistan. In the Persian Gulf it included the 
port of Bandar Abbas, thereby preventing access by Russia 
to the open waters of the Arabian Sea. 

What did Iran think of the agreement? Apart from the 
slight involved to the honour of an ancient nation which had 
fallen on evil days, she considered that, in the case of Russia, 
the creation of spheres of influence would prove to be but a 
stage on the road to annexation—and she was right. Britain, 
on the other hand, whom she had believed to be her friend, 
became an object of suspicion. To quote an Iranian proverb, 
“enemies are of three kinds, enemies, enemies of friends and 

* A map of western Iran, including most of the places mentioned in 
this article, will be found on page 4o. 
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friends of enemies”. There is no doubt that the remarkable 
success of German propaganda among Iranians during the 
last war was mainly due to the openly avowed reason that 
Great Britain was the friend of their Russian enemies. To 
take the wider view, the agreement certainly prevented Great 
Britain and Russia from fighting for supremacy in Asia. More- 
over the fact that we renounced so much, at.a period when 
Russia was weakened by her defeat in the struggle with Japan, 
proved our earnest desire for peace, and undoubtedly con- 
tributed to her fighting on the side of Great Britain in 1914. 

Two years after the signature of this historic agreement 
Muhammad Ali Shah, who had determined to destroy the 
constitution granted by his dying father, was forced to take 
refuge in the Russian Legation. In July 1909 he abdicated and 
was succeeded by his son Sultan Ahmad Shah, a lad of twelve. 

Russia, ever bent on increasing her hold on Iran, was rightly 
opposed by Mr. Morgan Shuster, an American financial adviser 
who, however, brought many of his troubles on himself by his 
lack of tact. In November 1911 a Russian ultimatum, enforced 
by a landing of Russian troops, led to his dismissal. In the 
following year the Russians bombarded the sacred shrine at 
Meshed, a wanton outrage deeply resented by all classes. They 
also began to collect revenue in north-western Iran. In the 
south Great Britain, owing to the disturbed state of the main 
trade-route from Bushire to Shiraz, had insisted on sending a 
small force of Indian cavalry into the country. This action 
having failed to ameliorate the situation, in 1911 with British 
consent twenty Swedish officers took up the task of raising 
a gendarmerie. In view of the fact that a Russian Cossack 
force had been in existence in the north for nearly a generation, 
the task should surely have been entrusted to British officers. 
We paid dearly for this mistake. 

Meanwhile the Germans had not been idle in the Middle 
East. Their main objective was the construction of a railway 
across Asia Minor to Baghdad, and to link with a port in the 
Persian Gulf. In 1900 a German mission which was deciding 
the alignment of the railway reached Koweit and attempted 
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to purchase a large area of land from Sheikh Mubarik, to serve 
as its terminus in the open Persian Gulf. Fortunately, owing 
to the foresight of Sir Percy Cox, the British Resident, the 
Sheikh in the previous year had signed a secret treaty with 
Great Britain, by the terms of which he had agreed not to 
lease or sell any of his territory without the consent of that 
Power. Later, in 1910, at the famous Potsdam meeting be- 
tween the German and Russian Emperors, Sazonoff, scarcely 
loyal to the spirit of the Anglo-Russian agreement, consented 
to further the project of the Baghdad railway, while Germany 
in return pledged herself to support Russian interests in Iran. 
Within Iran Germany attempted to obtain concessions in the 
Karun valley and elsewhere, but everywhere was foiled by 
vigilant Cox. Her most definite success was the foundation 
of a college at Teheran, staffed by German professors, to which 
the Iranian Government was induced to make a liberal annual 
grant. 


II 


T the outbreak of war in 1914 Iran, unable to defend herself, 
proclaimed her strict neutrality and, like other neutral 
States, was out to spot the winner. There was little patriotism 
among the powerful Kajar princes or great landowners, who 
determined to make as much money as possible from one side, 
or preferably from both. Actually the Cossack division under 
its Russian officers was not used against any of the invading 
belligerents, while the Swedish gendarmerie officers helped 
the Germans in every possible way. The Turks during the 
previous decade had occupied strategic positions to the west 
of Lake Urumia on the north-west frontier of Iran. Advancing 
across it, they seized Tabriz, but were expelled by a Russian 
force. They were afterwards defeated by the Russians at the 
important battle of Sarikamish, the advanced position cover- 
ing Kars, whereupon Turkish activities in this area ceased for 
the time being. To turn to the south-west, in November 1914 
British troops occupied the important oil refineries of the 
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Anglo-Persian Oil Company on the island of Abadan and, 
pushing up the Shatt-al-Arab, marched into Basra. Later a 
force was sent up the River Karun to Ahwaz for the protection 
of the pipe-line, and ultimately the Turks were driven off 
Iranian soil. Our advance on Baghdad, however, ended in 
disaster by the capitulation of Kut-al-Amara in the spring of 
1916. 

The organisation of an important Turko-German mission 
to the Amir of Afghanistan, which it was hoped would lead 
to an Afghan invasion of India, was planned by Enver Pasha. 
It was strengthened by a proclamation of Jihad, or “Holy War”, 
at Constantinople and at other Moslem centres. Indian sedi- 
tionists who had assembled in Berlin were included in the 
mission. Agents who formed advance guards in Iran, aided 
by.the Swedish officers of the local gendarmerie, drove out 
British subjects and seized the treasuries of the British and 
Russian banks. So far as southern and central Iran were con- 
cerned these bands accomplished their purpose, and the British 
and Russian colonies were forced to leave the country. The 
most successful German agent was Wassmuss, who carried 
out the seizure of the British colony at Shiraz and later, as we 
shall see, organised a combination of the Kashgais with other 
tribes which in 1918 invested the British forces at Shiraz. The 
position at Teheran was critical, since the escape of hundreds 
of German and Austrian prisoners from Tashkent turned the 
enemy legations into armed camps. The Iranian Foreign 
Minister contemplated a coup to jockey Iran into war with the 
Entente. However, in November-1915 the advance of Russian 
troops towards the capital caused the enemy Ministers to flee, 
after a desperate but fruitless attempt to persuade the young 
Shah to accompany them. 

Captain Niedermayer, the leader of the mission to the Amir, 
had travelled widely in Iran and had spent some months at 
Meshed in 1913-14. His mission included Kazim Bey and a 
staff of Turkish officers, who were unfriendly to the Germans, 
and only worked on the lines of the union of Islam. Twelve 
Germans and two notorious Indians, Mahendra Pratap and 
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Barkatulla, with an escort of some 80 Iranian gendarmes, 
completed the party. Crossing the Afghan boundary without 
any incident, the mission arrived at Herat on August 24, 1915. 
A month later it reached Kabul, where it was placed under 
guard in a garden outside the city. The Amir’s position was 
most difficult, in view of the proclamation of Jihad by the 
Sultan, who was also the Caliph. Fortunately the declaration 
of Jihad in Turkey was not binding in Afghanistan, unless 
proclaimed there by its ruler also. Apart from this, just as 
in the case of Iran, the basis of Afghan policy had been the 
rivalry between Great Britain and Russia. These two Great 
Powers thus entirely occupied the stage, whereas Germany 
and Turkey were far distant countries having practically no 
direct contact with Afghanistan. The credit side of the some- 
what alarming situation was that the Amir was able to paint 
out to his fanatical councillors that a declaration of Jihad 
would certainly involve the ruin of the kingdom. 

The Amir received Niedermayer some weeks after his 
arrival, and exhibited great diplomatic skill in keeping him 
in doubt as to his policy. During this period a letter from 
Niedermayer, asking the German Minister at Teheran to send 
him a Turkish force, was intercepted and shown to the Amir, 
who was, however, unwilling to let the mission leave in case 
the position should change in the favour of Germany. It 
was the capture of Erzerum by the Russians in March 1916 
that proved the impossibility of a Turkish division reaching 
Kabul, as Niedermayer had promised. Accordingly the Amir, 
who kept the Viceroy fully informed throughout, dismissed 
the mission, many members of which were captured on their 
return journey. 

The German plan also included the raising of an Iranian 
army. Field-Marshal von der Goltz proceeded on a visit of 
inspection to Kermanshah, where German officers were busy 
training recruits who had been enlisted. The Iranians disliked 
his escort of Turkish troops, and detested the German instruc- 
tors. In February 1916 von der Goltz reported: “Anarchy in 
Persia; nothing to be done; dust, cupidity and cowardice; 
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vast expenditure and no result.” Little more was heard of 
that army. 

In 1916, up and down the historic route which led from 
Baghdad to the heart of Iran, battle ebbed and flowed. In the 
early spring, after the great feat of capturing Erzerum, the 
Russians swept the German instructors at Kermanshah out of 
the country. But in the summer, as a result of the capture of 
Kut, a powerful Turkish army was dispatched to attack the 
weak Russian force, which evacuated both Kermanshah and 
Hamadan and took up a position that would cover Kazvin 
and threaten a force marching on Teheran. For a long time 
there was no change in the situation, while the Russians were 
gradually strengthening themselves by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. In the spring of that year a mission under Brigadier- 
General Sir Percy Sykes had landed at Bandar Abbas with 
instructions to raise a force, which was finally termed the 
South Persia Rifles. While he was recruiting a regiment for 
the defence of the port, letters were received, followed by 
deputations, offering to lay out supplies and begging him to 
hasten his march to Kerman and drive out the hated Germans, 
who had made life insecure and whose followers were com- 
mitting outrages. Accordingly, with a column of Indian 
troops some four hundred strong, the mission marched 300 
miles to Kerman, where it was welcomed with enthusiasm. 
The German missions fled in small parties; some 60 officers 
were captured by the tribesmen and were handed over to 
Sir Percy Sykes. From Kerman the column marched to Yezd, 
where the European colony had recently returned. 

The intention had been to proceed by the direct route to 
Shiraz, but the Russian commandant at Isfahan, whose appeal 
was supported by our Consul-General, telegraphed to Sir 
Percy Sykes to join him there, as the place was threatened 
by a brigade of Turkish troops. Consequently, although the 
Russian force consisted only of two squadrons of Cossacks 
and one gun, the column marched on Isfahan, where much 
to the general relief the information had been received that, 
owing to its strength having been exaggerated, the Turks had 
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retired to Hamadan. The column then proceeded to Shiraz, 
the headquarters of the Swedish gendarmerie. The Swedish 
officers had disappeared, except one or two who were cap- 
tured, but many of its Iranian officers were pro-German. It 
possessed field-guns and machine-guns, and was five times 
as strong as the British force. Although realising the risk, 
Sir Percy Sykes decided to act quickly and to embody it in the 
South Persia Rifles. During the winter the German prisoners, 
a source of grave anxiety, were evacuated to Isfahan, where 
the Russians took charge and forwarded them to Baku. In 
the spring of 1917 sorely needed reinforcements were received. 
The raiding tribes were dealt with and, after one or two puni- 
tive expeditions, trade revived and the empty main route was 
once again thronged with caravans. 

The capture of Baghdad in March had influenced the poli- 
tical situation most favourably, and the South Persia Rifles 
were officially recognised by the Iranian Government. An 
attempt was made to secure friendly relations with the powerful 
Kashgai tribe, about 130,000 strong, who ranged from near 
the coast to the uplands of Fars. As, however, the tribesmen 
were inveterate raiders, it was evident that they remained 
hostile to the British policy of law and order. The fall of 
Baghdad had made the position of the Turks in western 
Iran untenable, and they were speedily expelled by the Russians. 
However, the memorable month of March 1917 also saw the 
abdication of the Tsar and the beginning of the collapse of the 
Russian army. This constituted a serious menace to the British 
Empire since, unless steps were quickly taken, German troops 
might appear in Afghanistan. Accordingly it was decided to 
dispatch a military mission to Tiflis for the purpose of organis- 
ing some defence against the Turks in the Caucasus. It was 
hoped to rally the Georgians and Armenians to defend their 
homes; but that the Armenians, at any rate, did not attempt to 
do. The leader of this dangerous mission was Major-General 
L. C. Dunsterville, a man of fine physique and a commanding 
personality, who possessed an invaluable knowledge of the 
Russian language and mentality. Dunsterville decided to cross 
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Iran to the Caspian Sea with an advance party, but upon 
arrival at the port of Enzeli he quickly realised that the Russian 
Bolshevists in control of the port were hostile to his onward 
ptogress. But for his quick retreat and the respect inspired by 
his armoured car, he and his staff would probably have been 
made prisoners. 

Upon his return to Hamadan he watched the rapid dis- — 
- integration of the Russian troops under General Baratov, 
while General Bicharakov’s Cossacks, although attached to 
their commander, wished to follow the rest of the army back 
to Russia. Fortunately Dunsterville was able to keep some : 
Russian troops at Hamadan until a British force arrived on 
the scene and put him in a position to control his long line 
of communications to Enzeli, which he occupied. At Baku 
meanwhile the Bolshevist Government had been overthrown, 
and Dunsterville was invited to join in the defence of that 
important city. There he conducted a most gallant defence 
against overwhelming Turkish forces, badly supported by the 
Armenians, who refused to fight. Finally the British force, 
whose courage in the face of overwhelming odds had denied 
the Germans the oil of which, as Ludendorff has recorded, 
they stood in such need, evacuated Baku. 

In March 1918, a few days before the curtain was raised on 
the last act of the war in France, the British Government in 
a conciliatory note asked the Iranian Government for the 
formal recognition of the South Persia Rifles by the Cabinet 
then in office. Liberal financial assistance was offered, together 
with the suspension of the obnoxious agreement of 1907. In 
its reply the Iranian Government, at a time when victory 
appeared to be in the grasp of Germany, denounced the South 
Persia Rifles as “a foreign force and a threat to Persian indepen- 
dence and integrity”. This hostile declaration, strengthened 
by the adverse situation of the British army in France, led to 
serious desertions from the South Persia Rifles, followed by 
a powerful combination of the Kashgais and other tribes 
united by the efforts of Wassmuss and by hopes of loot. The 
Kashgais declared war in May, and were attacked by a British 
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column 1,600 strong. After a desperate fight lasting through- 
out the long summer day the tribesmen fled. New and 
larger enemy forces were met by a sally from the fortified 
camp outside Shiraz; but since the British retired after the 
fight, a victory was claimed and the city rose against them. 
A midnight seizure of its key points and a third attack on 
the enemy finally routed the besieging tribesmen. When the 
Armistice came, the British were supreme in southern Iran. 


Ill 


HORTLY after the Armistice a delegation from Iran 

atrived in Paris to submit her claims to the Peace Con- 
ference. They demanded the abrogation of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907, which Great Britain had already conceded. 
They also included the abolition of consular courts, which, 
under the unsettled conditions prevailing at that period, would 
have been most undesirable. Iran furthermore claimed the 
cession of Transcaspia, Merv and Khiva to the east, of the 
Caucasus to the north and of Asia Minor as far as the Euphrates. 
Her claims for reparations were more reasonable, since she had 
undoubtedly suffered by the repeated match of Turkish and 
Russian armies in her western provinces. In southern and 
central Iran, on the other hand, the large sums spent by Great 
Britain on the South Persia Rifles, on supplies for British 
troops and on improvements in communications, together 
with some restoration of law and order, had made those areas 
distinctly more prosperous. The delegation was not entitled 
to put its case before the Peace Conference, but it was later laid 
before the Supreme Council and had a most sympathetic 
hearing. 

In August 1919 an agreement, drawn up under the instruc- 
tions of Lord Curzon, was signed at Teheran between the 
British and Iranian Governments. By its terms Great Britain 
agreed to furnish expert advisers for the several departments 
of the administration. British officers would be supplied for 
the formation of a uniform force, a substantial loan would be . 
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provided, improvements in communications would be under- 
taken by Anglo-Iranian enterprise and, finally, a revised 
customs tariff would be drawn up. In the opinion of Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, it was unfortunate that this agreement was 
not promptly submitted to the League of Nations. The failure 
to do so gave an unhappy impression to the world, espe- 
cially to the United States of America and to France, where 
an idea prevailed that we had turned Iran into a private pre- 
serve. An official with a long experience of Iran strongly 
opposed the agreement on the grounds that both national 
feeling and powerful private interests would be hostile to it 
and would wreck it. The Prime Minister, who probably 
realised the situatibn, delayed summoning the Majlis (Parlia- 
ment) to ratify the agreement according to the constitution, 
and the question was accordingly held up indefinitely. 

In May 1920 the Bolshevists from Baku attacked and cap- 
tured General Denikin’s fleet, which had fled from Baku and 
had taken refuge at Enzeli. The British detachment of 500 
men, representing the northern link of a long chain that 
stretched from Iraq to the Caspian Sea, was withdrawn not 
without difficulty to Resht and later to Kazvin, where a 
brigade of British troops under Brigadier-General Ironside 
(now Field-Marshal Lord Ironside) was stationed. The Bolshe- 
vists occupied Resht, to the great alarm of the Iranian Govern- 
ment. Protests were made to the League of Nations, but it 
was frankly pointed out by the French representative that, 
since the Anglo-Iranian agreement had not been submitted 
to the League, that body could not discuss the problem. The 
Iranian Government then asked for British help, and was 
advised to dispatch the Cossack division under its Russian 
officers to expel the invaders. At first this body, which was 
incidentally being financed by the British Government, won 
some success, but finally it was defeated and fled in utter dis- 
order to the shelter of the British at Kazvin. The British 
Government insisted on the dismissal of the Russian officers, 
and General Ironside took steps to reform the disorganised 
force. Inspecting it some weeks later, he asked the British 
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officer in charge to tell him who was the best Iranian officer. 
The prompt reply was Riza Khan, who was immediately 
promoted to command the entire force. Riza Khan, of peasant 
extraction, a man of striking appearance and strong personality, 
reorganised his command and, upon the suggestion of a 
Teheran politician, marched on the capital at the head of 3,000 
Cossacks and seized the Government. 

Among his first acts was the arrest of the members of the 
Cabinet. The new Cabinet then announced the annulment of 
the agreement. The Majlis, which had assembled, confirmed 
the decision, and marked hostility to the British was displayed 
during the debate. Lord Curzon, who had refused to listen to 
advice, to quote his biographer “sang a mournful requiem 
over his perished hopes”. Riza Khan speedily arranged for 
various branches of revenue to be handed over to the War 
Department, thus securing money for his officers and men 
and, with it, their devotion. He soon dominated the Govern- 
ment, and in 1923 became Prime Minister. In that year the 
weakling Shah, Sultan Ahmad, who was probably in fear of 
his life, left Iran for Europe, where he died in 1930. He was 
deposed in 1925 and, with due pomp and circumstance, the 
peasant of Mazanderan ascended the throne of Cyrus and of 
Shah Abbas as Shah Riza Pahlavi. 

The new ruler determined to assert his authority over every 
province, to disarm the predatory tribes and to restore law 
and order. The taming of the tribes was a difficult task, but by 
taking advantage of their internal dissensions and by ruthless 
military action, which in some cases involved decimation, he 
finally rendered the country relatively safe for travellers and 
for caravans. Although opposed to foreign influence, Shah 
Riza proved his realisation of the importance of modern com- 
munications by the construction of several roads, and, using 
a system of barter, placed orders with Germany to provide 
machinery for sugar refineries and textile mills. But his most 
important work was undoubtedly the construction of the 
Trans-Iranian Railway, a stupendous enterprise. Starting from 
an inlet in the Persian Gulf, where the construction of a 
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harbour termed Bandar Shapur was most costly, it crossed 
the River Karun by a fine bridge and entered the mountainous 
country of Luristan. Avoiding the important cities of Shiraz 
and Isfahan owing to engineering difficulties, it only struck 
the main caravan route at Qum, some 90 miles south of the 
capital. It then pursued a generally north-eastern direction, 
traversing the mighty Elburz range by tunnels requiring great 
engineering skill, and descended to Bandar Shah, a harbour in 
the south-east corner of the Caspian Sea, distant 870 miles 
from the port on the Persian Gulf. A far better alignment 
from Teheran would have been to Enzeli, but general belief 
had it that the Shah’s vast estates and private factories were 
the cause of this uneconomic carrying of the line to a point 
where no harbour works existed. Another important track 
under construction runs from Teheran to Tabriz. There it 
will meet the Tabriz—Julfa line which itself joins the Russian 
railway service, thus completing railway communication be- 
tween the Persian Gulf and the Caucasus. 

To turn again to external relations, Bolshevist Russia in 
spite of her recent invasion of the northern provinces, which 
had been practically unopposed, finally decided to make 
friends with Iran. The treaty which she concluded renounced 
all debts due to the Tsarist Government, and made a free gift 
to Iran of the Banque d’Escompte, the Julfa-Tabriz railway, 
various roads and the port of Gazian opposite Enzeli, besides 
abandoning all rights under the Capitulations. This treaty 
was signed by Iran on the same day that the British agreement 
was annulled. In addition, Russia signed treaties of bon voisi- 
nage with Iran, Turkey and Afghanistan. Relations with 
Russia afterwards became strained owing to her economic 
attitude; in 1926 an embargo was placed on exports from Iran. 
Two years later, however, less unreasonable terms were agreed 
upon, and in 1928 Enzeli, which had been seized from Iran in 
1920, was finally handed back. The general feeling towards 
Russia was nevertheless that she not only treated Iran un- 
fairly in commercial relations, but threatened her existence. 
The British, although the policy of Lord Curzon had caused 
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ill-feeling which took many years to lessen, were no longer 
considered to be aggressive. 

The Capitulations, which had been imposed on Iran by 
victorious Russia in 1828, had always been resented. Since 
the Shah had restored order in 1927 and had inaugurated the 
New Judicial Regulations, based mainly on French law, he 
used the occasion to secure the abolition of the hated Capitula- 
tions. In the negotiations which ensued, certain safeguards 
for foreign residents against arrest or confinement in Iranian 
prisons were insisted upon. Actually it can be said that the 
new system is now working, but hardly satisfactorily. A new 
customs tariff was also brought into force on the same day as 
the abolition of the Capitulations. By its terms the highest 
scales of duty were made applicable to all countries which did 
not negotiate fresh treaties with Iran. 

Iran lies on the direct air route between Britain and India. 
It would be natural to traverse her territory, if terms could 
be arranged, and in 1925 the Iranian Government, which 
had acceded to the International Air Convention of 1919, 
signed a provisional agreement granting the British a right 
of way along the southern coast. However, since Iran later 
insisted on an alignment across the centre of the country which 
experts pronounced to be entirely unsuitable, the Shah un- 
wisely cancelled the agreement by which he would have 
secured an unsubsidised air route and the ownership of all 
aerodromes. The present route via Bahrein was adopted, 
and is a success from more than one point of view. 

When the new Kingdom of Iraq was established, the status 
of the large number of Iranians who inhabited that country 
became a serious point at issue. In 1924 persons desirous of 
renouncing Iraq nationality were called upon to do so. This 
question affected thousands who neither understood the pur- 
port of the announcement nor were able to pay the fee that 
was demanded. At this juncture the Iranian Government 
claimed for those nationals who declared for Iranian citizen- 
ship the privilege of Capitulations, at a time when in Iran it 
was denouncing them in the case of Europeans. Finally the 
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Shah, who had shown to little advantage in the negotiations, 
formally recognised the Kingdom of Iraq. Some years later, 
in 1935, the thorny question of the Shatt-al-Arab was brought 
by the Shah before the Council of the League of Nations, but 
without result. Finally, owing to the feeling of the four 
Moslem Powers of the Middle East towards co-operation, 
Iran and Iraq settled the Shatt-al-Arab question on the terms 
that Iran should be granted an anchorage off Abadan island. 
This agreement, signed on July 8, 1937, was the precursor 
to the Four-Power pact of Saadabad signed at Teheran by 
Iran, Afghanistan, Iraq and Turkey. It was essentially a pact 
of bon voisinage and not a military alliance. 

The financial position of Iran is outside the scope of this 
article, but the sheet anchor of the State is, of course, the large 
income accruing from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which 
has also facilitated the rapid growth of mechanical transport. 
Moreover the liberal treatment of the 30,000 Iranian employees 
and their families, for whom housing, education and medical 
care are provided, is having important results in more than 
one direction. 

The ex-Shah, whose amazing rise to the throne has already 
been described, believed entirely in force and unfortunately 
never benefited from contacts with European Ministers or 
officers. He was brutal in his habits, beating and kicking his 
own ministers and generals on occasion, and putting to death 
any prince of the late Kajar dynasty or indeed anyone else who 
fell under his severe displeasure. He banned all social contacts 
with Europeans except on official occasions, and especially 
resented any criticism in the foreign press, forbidding the 
offending journal to be sent to Iran. The German Legation, 
the German bank, the German-staffed university and many 
engineers and business men made up a body of German 
nationals which, two or three years ago, was estimated to 
approach 2,000 in number. Needless to say, a Brown House 
had been founded. After the Iraq rebellion the generals con- 
cerned and the notorious ex-Mufti of Jerusalem also took up 
their residence in Iran. It must be remembered that the ex- 
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Shah could not realise the importance of sea power, and felt 
convinced that Germany would certainly win the present war. 
In consequence he decided to throw in his lot with her. As 
the years passed, his ruling passion was avarice. Indeed, 
according to popular belief, he was determined to become the 
richest man in the world. He acquired enormous estates, 
partly by unjust confiscations, and on them he founded 
factories in which his subjects were forced to work more or 
less as slaves. 

To sum up, Shah Riza, like Mussolini, rendered invaluable 
service to his country during the first years of his rule. 
In the end he became a curse to Iran, evén though its 
modernisation was undoubtedly due to his courage and out- 
standing capacity; and his forced abdication was welcomed 
with relief by his oppressed and half-starved subjects. 





IRISH DEVELOPMENTS AND 
DIFFICULTIES 


I. Mr. DiLton’s Protest 


HE first really full and frank discussion on the policy of 
neutrality adopted by the Government of Eire took 
place in the Dail on July 17, as the result of an impassioned 
protest made by Mr. James Dillon during the debate on the 
vote for the Department of External Affairs. Mr. Dillon, who 
is the deputy leader of the Fine Gael party and a member of 
the all-party Defence Council, is no parvenu in Irish politics. 
His grandfather, John Blake Dillon, one of the founders of 
the Nation, a famous patriotic newspaper, took part in the 
abortive rebellion of 1848, whilst his father, John Dillon, was 
one of Parnell’s principal lieutenants and afterwards himself 
chairman of the Irish Parliamentary party. His mother’s family 
gave to Ireland Father Mathew, the great apostle of temper- 
ance. Hetherefore stands in the true national tradition, and can 
claim to speak with authority. As the proprietor of a prosper- 
ous business in County Mayo he is well acquainted with the 
life of rural Ireland. Coming from sucha source, his speech was 
both interesting and remarkable, if not altogether unexpected. 
Hehadinfact made a somewhat similar speechsome months pre- 
viously at the Fine Gael party convention, which was censored. 
He began by stating that though the policy of indifferent 
neutrality was the policy of the Government and of the 
majority of his own party he did not believe it was in the 
interest, moral or material, of the Irish people. Whilst he 
admitted that responsible men must recognise that the majority 
of the people favoured the Government’s policy, neverthe- 
less, when the choice lay between dishonour and material ruin 
on the one hand and the risk of war on the other, terrible as 
the risk might be, he thought a nation with their traditions 
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should face the risk and refuse to submit to a blackmail of 
terror designed to make it sell its honour and stake its whole 
material future on the vain hope that it might be spared. He 
therefore urged that the Irish people, in the exercise of their 
sovereign tight, should co-operate to the limit of their 
resources as expeditiously as possible with Great Britain and 
the United States of America in resisting the German attempt 
at world conquest. That co-operation, he suggested, could 
only take the shape of granting naval and air bases to the 
forces of those Powers. The fact that Soviet Russia had 
become locked in deadly conflict with its prototype Nazi 
Germany was, he said, a stroke of luck for Which Christian 
civilisation might devoutly thank Providence. But let it 
create no false sense of security. The utmost endeavour of all 
Christian men was requisite if the Nazi threat to Christianity 
was to be repelled. It was, he claimed, fear of the German 
Blitz, not doubt as to the right and wrong of the moral issues 
involved, which deterred the people of Eire from making 
the right decision. Whilst no prudent man would minimise 
that danger and no just man deride that fear, it was a lesser 
evil than failure to face them. If the Germans won the war, 
the first thing they would do would be to demand and seize 
naval and air bases on the Irish south-west coast so that they 
might maintain conquest and dominion over the continent 
of Europe and the ocean highways of the world. If Great 
Britain could not be guaranteed supplies of food and warlike 
materials from the United States of America she would be 
defeated by Germany, and the day she fell Eire would fall too. 
To them the only issue of significance was whether Christian- 
ity should survive or not. ‘They had a glorious opportunity 
and a terrible responsibility. 

The reactions to Mr. Dillon’s speech were significant. 
General Richard Mulcahy, one of the leaders of his own 
party, immediately intervened to make it clear that they did 
not agree with his views. He suggested that the United 
States and Great Britain were at least partly responsible for 
the present situation in Europe, and that the Irish people were 
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not called on to interfere. Such interference would, he claimed, 
divide them utterly. Mr. Cosgrave, who followed, was even 
more explicit. After stating that he had no information con- 
cerning Mr. Dillon’s statement and that the wisdom of making 
it had not impressed him, he said that the dominant con- 
sideration was for. the Irish people to show a united front, 
_ which could only be done by preserving their neutrality, thus 
_.securing the stability and integrity of the country. The 
belligerents were not thinking of the Ten Commandments, 
which in recent centuries had never governed the history of 
Europe. Consequently it was not the question of right or 
wrong which prompted or agitated their minds. In his 
opinion, the best contribution public men could make was to 
show that they were united in the view that neutrality was the 
best policy for the country, and that if aggression came a 
united country would meet the attack. 

Mr. De Valera concluded the debate with an interesting 
explanation of the Government’s attitude. They were, he 
said, in an extremely difficult and delicate situation. Neu- 
trality was not by any means an easy policy, and it was not 
a cowardly policy. It would require as much courage to put 
that policy through as any other. Complaining of statements 
in the American press which suggested that Eire was belli- 
gerently anti-American and anti-British, he said that everybody 
in Eire knew that was not true. Their difficulty was that their 
policy of neutrality did not fit in with the policies of the 
United States and Britain. They were not against those 
Powers, but they had a right to choose their own course. 
He alluded also to the treatment of Ireland during the last war, 
and to the subsequent division of the country, which he 
claimed were tests of Britain’s sincerity. Speeches like 
Deputy Dillon’s were only likely to start a quarrel amongst 
their people at a time when it was very foolish to quarrel. It 
would be quite impossible to lead the country along the line 
advocated by him. He agreed with Mr. Cosgrave that, in 
times of crisis like the present, one should make up one’s 
mind what one was going to do and then stick to that decision. 
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There should be no hesitation or shifting about. Although 
he personally would like to see people express their views, he 
would be inclined to say of a statement such as Mr. Dillon’s 
that it was magnificent but not common sense. He had not 
got any special revelation to tell him that this was a war for 
Christianity and that it was their duty as a Christian people to 
go out on a crusade. They wanted to live peaceably and to be 
left alone. If they were attacked, they could die if necessary 
fighting for what they were certain was a just cause. That was 
their position, and it was not a cowardly one. Ireland in this 
war was doing its national duty, its duty to its own people—of 
that he had no doubt. 

During the subsequent debate only three speakers ventured 
to express even modified approval of Mr. Dillon’s views. 
In spite of a suggestion by Mr. De Valera that it would raise 
difficult problems for the censorship, the debate was not 
censored. It is understood that Mr. Dillon subsequently 
tendered his resignation to Mr. Cosgrave, but it was not 
accepted. The real effect of the debate was to make it evident, 
for good or ill, that no party in Eire is prepared to depart 
from the present policy of neutrality. Even Mr. De Valera 
and Mr. Cosgrave are apparently for once agreed on this 
matter. To that extent, at all events, Mr. Dillon’s protest has 
cleared the air and served some purpose. Speaking at Mul- 
lingar on October 5 Mr. De Valera, after stressing the dan- 
gerous position of Eire, said that so far their rights had been 
in the main respected, and he thought it only fair to acknow- 
ledge that the belligerent nearest to them, Great Britain, 
despite the temptations and urgings of certain propagandists, 
had not succumbed to them, and had not behaved unworthily. 
Even this tardy and qualified recognition of Britain’s attitude 
is satisfactory. 


. 
Il. PoxtrrrcaL PRoBLEMS 


HE progtess of the war has also raised other political 
problems in both North and South. During August Mr., 
Frank MacDermot tabled a motion in the Dublin Senate 
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asking the Government to take immediate steps to obtain the 
full and effective co-operation of the United States in securing 
Ireland against attack. He subsequently withdrew it on 
representations that it might lead to undesirable statements 
being made during the debate. He said at the same time that 
it was inspired by genuine and intense anxiety about the 
country’s defences. Mr. MacDermot has since gone to 
America, where he is reported to have broadcast a statement 
to the effect that the defeat of Hitler was a major Irish interest, 
and that the defeat of England would reduce Ireland to “rags 
and beggary”. It would be the worst sort of tragedy, he 
asserted, if the American friends of Ireland “were to put old 
hatreds and old catchwords before the interests of the Irish 
people and their prosperity, to say nothing of the interests 
of America herself”. 

The Dublin Government has recently sought a renewal of 
the special emergency powers granted them at the start of 
the war. During the debate in the Dail Mr. De Valera said 
they were faced with a prolonged period of emergency and 
a situation that would become increasingly difficult. It was, 
however, of tremendous value that all parties were united in 
favour of neutrality. Replying to criticism, he denied that the 
censorship had been used for party purposes, but admitted 
that owing to the tremendous pressure of work the public 
had not been given enough information about some of the 
emergency orders. The fact was, he said, that the people, 
notwithstanding two years of war, did not yet realise the peril 
in which the nation stood from the point of view of either 
military attack or the hardships they were going to suffer be- 
fore the war ended. He looked forward to the coming winter 
with great apprehension. 

In a subsequent debate on the work of his own department, 
Mr. De Valera said they were asked why they did not bargain 
with other countries. The answer was that, if Irish policy did 
not suit those countries, they were not going to bother very 
much about accommodating Eire, and even if Eire were in 
the war they might not be able to accommodate“her. The 
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principal charge made against the Government by Opposition 
speakers was one of inaction and lack of foresight. Mr. 
Cosgrave asserted that a coalition Government was impossible 
because the two principal parties differed in their conception 
of civic duty and responsibility. Mr. O’Kelly, the Minister 
for Finance, gave the deputies cold comfort when he informed 
them that as the war went on he was afraid that taxes were 
going to increase. He subsequently told the Senate that an 
increase in income tax was probable, and that he would have 
to borrow £10,000,000. The present rate of tax is 75. 6d. in 
the pound. The Eire exchequer returns for the first six 
months of the financial year 1941-42 show that during that 
period expenditure has exceeded revenue by £2,578,999. 
Revenue is £400,359 higher and expenditure £1,904,368 more 
than in the corresponding period of last year. The capacity of 
the direct taxpayer in Eire is however not unlimited. Condi- 
tions there are quite different from Great Britain, because the 
income-tax paying class is relatively small, and there has been 
no expansion of incomes owing to the war. A further increase 
of income tax would therefore be both unpopular and inad- 
visable. The Irish bank returns show, however, a considerable 
accumulation of savings, and the monetary situation therefore 
favours borrowing operations. It would therefore seem to be 
the lesser of two evils for Eire to use its abundant credit to 
meet the deficit in revenue due to the emergency situation. 

Another difficulty under which the Eire Government 
labours is the apparent lack of competent men to fill Mini- 
sterial posts. When quite recently Mr. P. J. Ruttledge, the 
Minister for Local Government, resigned his office in order 
to take up a lucrative legal position in the gift of the Govern- 
ment—an action strongly criticised by the Opposition— 
Mr. Sean McEntee, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
was appointed to succeed him, and Mr. Sean Lemass, the 
Minister for Supplies, who had formerly been Minister for 
Commerce, was reappointed to that position, so that he now 
holds two portfolios. Mr. Hugo Flinn, one of the Parliamen- 
tary Secretaries, also has two posts. Clearly Mr. De Valera 
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does not favour the introduction of new recruits into the 
Ministerial camp. 

Here in Northern Ireland we are naturally more concerned 
with problems concerning the prosecution of the war. Much 
criticism has been heard lately of the lack of proper control 
over communications between Eire and Northern Ireland, 
and a demand has been made for a closer censorship of letters 
and restriction of travel between the two parts of Ireland. 
Some tightening up of the regulations has taken place, and 
travel permits must now be obtained before one can travel 
from Belfast to Dublin or vice versa. But it is clearly almost 
impossible to control effectively a long straggling land frontier 
such as that between Northern Ireland and Eire, sparsely 
inhabited on both sides by people of similar nationality and 
language. Real control can only be effective on the sea frontier 
of the entire island. In this instance geographical facts em- 
phasise the unity of Ireland. 

Nationalist organisations here have protested strongly 
against the detention of Mr. Cahir Healy, who represents 
Fermanagh in the Belfast Parliament. He was arrested on an 
order of Mr. Herbert Morrison, the British Home Secretary, 
who had shortly before visited Belfast. The order was made 
on the grounds that the Home Secretary had “reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Healy had recently been concerned in acts pre- 
judicial to the public safety or the defence of the realm or in 
the preparation or instigation of such acts”. In a letter to the 
Home Secretary Mr. Healy, who is a Republican in politics, 
after declaring his belief in a free and united Ireland stated 
that he was not anti-British and never had any liking for 
Nazism. He would like, he said, to see the peoples of Ireland 
and England living in peace and good fellowship. At the same 
time he refused to appeal to the Advisory Committee. The 
present position of the Nationalist minority in Northern Ire- 
land is far from happy, and its leaders have no clear or settled 
policy. Two Nationalist members of Parliament representing 
the Tyrone-Fermanagh constituency in the Imperial Parliament 
were elected on a pledge not to attend, which they have duly 
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observed. In the Northern Parliament two of the Nationalist 
members for Belfast attend regularly and take part in the 
debates, whereas other Nationalist members representing 
country constituencies do not. In the Senate all the Nationalist 
members attend. There are about 400,000 Nationalists in 
Northern Ireland and many of them are disfranchised by this 
policy of abstention, which as things are at present leads 
nowhere. 

The Labour members, however, do not hesitate to criticise 
the Government. Speaking at Stormont on September 2 
Mr. J. Beattie, M.P., one of that party, declared that there 
was a council within the Government which was as great a 
menace to parliamentary government as Hitler. Six men were 
ruling Northern Ireland, and the representatives of the people 
were denied any hand in what was being done. Democracy, 
he said, did not exist within the confines of the Northern 
Cabinet; it was dictatorship from beginning to end, Other 
speakers complained of the treatment meted out to evacuees 
from Belfast, and pointed out that the Northern Parliament 
only met for about 25 days in the year. Considerable friction 


has also arisen between the Belfast business community and 
Sir Dawson Bates, the Minister of Home Affairs, because 
the latter refuses to suspend the Belfast Corporation, whose 
management of civic affairs has received most unfavourable 
attention. In this matter Belfast has something to learn from 
Dublin, where the city manager system has been in force for 
some years with excellent results. 


II. PorTENTs 


LTHOUGH the noise of battle has recently rolled away 
towards the east we are reminded by events that this 
situation is not likely to be permanent, and that our island is _ 
precariously situated on the verge of the European conflagra- 
tion. In the small hours of July 26 enemy aircraft were again 
over Northern Ireland, and some bombs were dropped which 
caused neither damage nor casualties. The same night bombs 
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were also dropped near Dundalk in Eire, not far from the 
border of Northern Ireland, causing minor damage but no 
casualties. On the morning of August 15 an unidentified 
aircraft flew over Dublin and was fired on by the ground 
defences. On August 26 a German bomber crashed near 
Kinsale in County Cork, the crew, who were uninjured, being 
interned. A domestic tragedy arising out of the war took place 
on September 15, when 15 soldiers of the Eire army were 
killed and 20 seriously injured as the result of the explosion 
of an anti-tank ming at a training ground in the Wicklow 
mountains. 

Mote serious, however, is the situation disclosed by recent 
doings of the Irish fifth column, better known as the I.R.A. 
On July 18 a miniature skirmish took place at a farm-house in 
County Longford, when the police and military arrested a 
member of that organisation called Richard Goss, who was 
wanted for several bank robberies. Goss fired on the military, 
and was tried by the Special Military Tribunal in August for 
this offence. He was convicted, sentenced to death and 
executed a few days afterwards, as the Government refused to 
commute the sentence. This was the first case in which the 
death penalty was inflicted in Eire under the special emergency 
powers for an offence other than murder. On September 8 
a far more sensational event occurred. On that afternoon a 
dishevelled and distraught man, his legs and arms bound with 
chains and ropes, with a revolver in his hand, tottered into 
the police station at Rathmines in the southern suburbs of 
_ Dublin. He was identified as Stephen Hayes, the reputed 
“chief of staff” of the I.R.A., who had been wanted for some 
time. Armed detectives proceeded at once to a house in 
Castlewood Park, which is in the vicinity. When they appeared 
there a man named Stephen Rice, a native of Belfast, ran from 
the house and was fired on by the detectives. He fell wounded 
on the road and was taken into custody. On September 18 
one Sean McCaughey, otherwise Sean Dunlop, who had been 
arrested by the police on September 2, was charged before the 
Military Tribunal with the abduction of Stephen Hayes. 
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Light began to be thrown on these mysterious events. The 
story told by Hayes was, in the words of the prosecuting 
counsel, a harrowing tale of terror. Hayes described how, 
while discussing “army matters” in his capacity as I.R.A. 
chief of staff at a house at Coolock in County Dublin on 
June 30, he was seized by McCaughey and two other armed 
men and taken to a deserted farm-house in County Louth, 
where he was beaten and questioned concerning his “con- 
tacts with the Free State Government and information given 
to the police”. He was told he would be shot if he did not 
admit certain accusations. Later he was taken to another 
house in the Dublin mountains and from there led to a river- 
bank, where he was again told he was going to be shot. He 
then apparently made a statement under threat. Afterwards, 
on the night of July 12, with a rope tied to his left leg, he 
was marched across bogs and fields to the house in Castle- 
wood Park. For some days after arriving there he was left 
alone; eventually on July 23 he was “court martialled” by his 
captors, McCaughey, who was described as adjutant-general, 
acting as prosecutor. He was charged with “treason” against 
the Republican Army and conspiracy with the Eire Govern- 
ment. The trial lasted all night. After these proceedings he 
alleged that he was again beaten and tortured in other ways, 
and that as a result of the beating he recounted imaginary 
happenings which they spent a week recording. Finally on 
September 8, during the absence of his guard, he escaped 
through a window and managed to reach the police station in 
a state of collapse. Medical evidence was given as to the 
marks of beating and violent treatment on the body of Hayes. 
McCaughey was sentenced to death, but the sentence was subse- 
quently commuted by the Government to one of penal servi- 
tude for life. Rice, the wounded man, has not yet been tried. 

The conviction of McCaughey did not, however, conclude 
the matter. On October 2 the Eire Government Information 
Bureau issued the following remarkable statement : 

The Government is aware that a printed document, purporting to 
be a confession by Stephen Hayes of Enniscorthy, Wexford, has 
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been widely circulated in the form of a “special communiqué” 
issued by an unlawful organisation. The circumstances under which 
Hayes made the alleged confession were stated in evidence by him 
during the course of a recent trial and are familiar to the public. 
The document contains allegations of relations between Ministers 
and leading members of the organisation, and of collusion on the 
part of certain Ministers and the Government in activities of the 
organisation. Fantastic though these allegations are, the Govern- 
ment and the Ministers named in the document think it well to state 
categorically that they are wholly untrue and without any shadow of 
foundation. 

Public opinion in Eire has been profoundly disturbed by 
these disclosures. That it should be possible for such an 
illegal organisation to carry on its fell work without detection, 
in the manner described by Hayes, and for circumstantial 
charges of collusion in its activities to be made against in- 
dividual Ministers and the Government, is most disquieting. 
It may be surmised that the last has not yet been heard of the 
matter. 


IV. Economic ProsiEMs 


ROBLEMS of supply remain in the foreground of the 
Eire economic picture. Restricted and unpunctual train 
services, the prohibition of the use of gas-bags on motor- 
cars and the severe rationing of turf all indicate that the 
supply of coal from Britain has almost vanished. Trains be- 
tween Cork and Dublin are now reduced to one a day. Tea, 
sugar, petrol, matches are already rationed, although the tea 
ration has been recently increased. In the country districts 
lack of kerosene and candles has led to a revival of primitive 
methods of lighting. The growing scarcity of raw materials 
makes it probable that further rationing may be unavoidable, 
and the Government has recently announced that it proposes 
to establish a national register so that individual ration books 
may be issued if necessary. 
The food position in Eire seems to be reasonably secure, 
at least as regards essentials. Owing to some abuse, the 
privilege of sending small food parcels to Great Britain and 
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Northern Ireland has been suspended. There is a surplus of 
meat, owing to the fact that the export of cattle to Great 
Britain has been reduced by more than half since the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, now fortunately almost eradicated. 
The harvest has been the most bountiful since 1847, and a fine 
autumn enabled it to be saved and threshed without difficulty, 
although threshing operations were somewhat handicapped 
by the lack of coal. The area under wheat was the largest ever 
recorded, The agricultural statistics indicate that there is a 
continuous growth in tillage crops and an increasing reliance 
on the home market. Should the war drag on for a long 
period, lack of artificial manures, already causing serious con- 
cern, is bound to lead to a diminution in yield and a conse- 
quently grave situation. Owing to the sharp rise in the price 
of wheat and the cost of production, the Eire Government has 
decided to subsidise bread in order to prevent any increase 
in the present price to the consumer. It is calculated that the 
sum required for this purpose will amount to £2,000,000 in 
the coming year, £750,000 of which will be provided from 
the reserve fund of the semi-public organisation which imports 
and purchases wheat, and the balance from public funds. 
Arrangements are also being made to provide communal 
cooking facilities in the large cities in order to meet the 
situation created by the scarcity of fuel. 

The problem of unemployment, which is increasing in 
Eire, has been partly met by abnormal emigration. Between 
May 1 and the end of August some 16,000 men emigrated 
from Eire to Great Britain, though half of these would be 
migratory labourers who cross to England for the harvest and 
return later. Many of the emigrants are skilled artisans or 
young agricultural labourers. The Catholic Bishop of Galway 
has recently made a public protest against this situation, but 
failing the provision of employment at home it is difficult to 
see what can be done. The British and Eire Governments 
have agreed to try and regulate emigration through the Labour 
Exchanges, and only those who are redundant in Eire will be 
permitted to leave. In Northern Ireland, on the contrary, the 
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tendency is to encourage such a movement, for we realise that 
anything which helps to increase the output of munitions in 
Great Britain also benefits us. The Eire trade statistics show 
that, owing to the reduction of imports by half through war 
conditions, the trade balance is more favourable and in con- 
sequence the sterling assets of Eire are increasing. 

Problems of interest to both North and South have been 
raised by the recently published report of the Eire Transport 
Tribunal. The terms of reference of this body, which was 
appointed in 1938, were to examine the position of public 
transport, excluding air transport, the causes of the unfavour- 
able position of the railways and the measures necessary to 
ensure an efficient public transport system. The majority 
report, which is qualified by the reservation that present 
conditions make premature any attempt to provide a final 
solution, recommends that the board of the Great Southern 
Railways should be reduced in size and assisted by two expert 
controllers, the chairman to be a whole-time official nominated 
by the Government, and that the company should make a 
debenture issue of £1,250,000, guaranteed by the Government, 
for the purpose of improving existing road services and 
acquiring compulsorily the interests of private competitors. 
It also recommends that additional taxation should be imposed 
on private motor vehicles, the proceeds of which would be 
available to meet deficiencies in the railway company’s fixed- 
interest obligations. A minority report by Dr. Henry Kennedy, 
the able secretary of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, approaches the problem from the consumer’s stand- 
point, and advocates State ownership of the railways on the 
ground that there is no prospect of their paying their way 
without Government subsidies and unfair restriction of out- 
side motor transport. Any real solution of Irish transport 
problems must however be on a national basis, as the larger 
part of the Great Northern Railway is in Northern Ireland. 
Such a solution is only possible with the co-operation of the 
two Governments concerned, which under existing conditions 
is hardly likely to be attempted. 
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Another question which affects the commercial community 
throughout the whole country is the increase recently an- 
nounced by the Banks Standing Committee in the charges for 
keeping current accounts. This increase, which is on a sliding 
scale, raises the present charges—admittedly nominal—by 
amounts that seem to be excessive and inequitable. Business 
men in all parts of Ireland naturally feel that, when their 
profits and dividends are controlled drastically by the State, 
the banks should also be prepared to make a sacrifice, and 
they have expressed their indignation in no uncertain terms. 
As a result of this agitation, the banks have agreed to postpone 
the enforcement of the increased charges until the Govern- 
ment of Eire have had an opportunity of investigating the 
matter. Should they decide that the new charges are excessive, 
it will hardly be possible to enforce them in the North. 


Northern Ireland, 
October 1941. 





INDIA AND THE WAR 


I, AN ExTENDED VICEROYALTY 


HE extension of the Viceroy’s term of office until 1943 

came as a surprise to most people in India, where political 
commentators had been speculating for some time about his 
likely successor. An interesting variety of names was can- 
vassed, ranging from the right to the left in British politics, 
and including such candidates as Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir John Anderson, Mr.R. A. 
Butler, and several others. Few anticipated that the reigning 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, would have his tenure of office 
further extended, although those who were closely watching 
war events in the Middle East and elsewhere did not hesitate 
to predict that his continuance as Viceroy was inevitable. His 
acceptance of an additional year may be regarded as an expres- 
sion of his sense of duty in responding to a call made to him 
in difficult times, both in India and abroad. This spirit of 
service is also shared by Lady Linlithgow, who has devoted 
much attention to humanitarian activities during her time in 
the country, particularly in the organisation and establishment 
of the Tuberculosis Association of India, which has con- 
solidated and co-ordinated all bodies previously existing for 
combating this disease and has covered the country with a 
network of sanatoria and clinics for the treatment and care of 
those suffering from it. 

It is always the misfortune of a ruling Viceroy that the 
nature of much of his important work is generally unknown, 
and that judgments of his viceroyalty are frequently based on 
a lack of that full awareness necessary to make a fair and 
complete appraisal of his services. This is particularly true in 
time of war, and Lord Linlithgow has suffered from it; but 
when the archives at Delhi are opened it will be found that 
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he has contributed in great measure to the prosecution of the 
war not only as it affects India, but also in that wider strategical 
sphere in which India maintains those outer bastions of de- 
fence that guarantee her security. In the domestic political 
field the Viceroy has faced some exceptionally difficult pro- 
blems, and.he has handled them with a tact and patience which 
reflect a deep toleration and a wide appreciation of the im- 
portant issues underlying the constitutional controversy. The 
inauguration of Provincial autonomy, which he witnessed, 
proved that the reforms had opened a new era for India, and 
only the circumstances of war have retarded that constitutional 
progress which the Viceroy has endeavoured to advance. New 
declarations have superseded the former ones made by His 
Majesty’s Government, but their designs are the same in pur- 
pose and intention. They aim at maintaining Indian unity and 
at contributing to that advancement towards Dominion Status, 
which the majority of moderate men believe is synonymous 
with independence. 

Since the outbreak of war Lord Linlithgow has laboured 
unremittingly in the cause of winning it. His imaginative 
enterprise was largely responsible for the creation of the 
Eastern Group Supply Council, an organisation based on three 
continents, which is provisioning Allied and Imperial forces 
operating or situated in Africa, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Iran, 
India, Burma, Malaya, Hong Kong, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Through its agency important and vital supplies have 
been despatched to meet the requirements of His Majesty’s 
Government, the material supplied being obtained from six- 
teen British territories in the Eastern hemisphere under a 
policy of co-ordinated effort without precedent in the experi- 
ence of the British Commonwealth. The value of this supply 
organisation to the war effort in the Middle East and elsewhere 
can scarcely be computed, and under the Viceroy’s initiative 
it was established in time to mitigate the dangers arising from 
the partial blocking of the sea route by the Mediterranean, and 
to meet any change in the strategic situation which might 
develop. The organisation consists of a Central Provision 
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Office, under military control, to deal with “provision”, and 
a Supply Council, under civil control, to deal with “supply 
and production”, The Provision Office estimates the im- 
mediate and long-term requirements of all (except local) sup- 
plies needed for the armies in the East, and places demands 
for these requirements on the Supply Council. The functions 
of the Supply Council are to meet those demands by drawing 
on the available resources of all the Eastern Group of British 
countries, and to arrange for new production through the 
supply organisations in these countries. 

In addition to this important project Lord Linlithgow has 
given significant assistance to three Commanders-in-Chief, 
including Sir Claude Auchinleck and Sir Archibald Wavell, 
two soldiers whose names are already household words. The 
exchange of appointments between these Generals surprised 
the world, and its inner significance has not yet been disclosed. 
General Wavell will go down in history as the man who de- 
molished the Italian Empire in North Africa by a series of 
brilliant campaigns in which his forces were outnumbered by 
about ten to one. General Auchinleck has yet to earn his 
laurels in the Middle East, but to that war zone he carries with 
him experience acquired at Narvik and during the Battle of 
Britain, which is augmented by a unique understanding of 
those Indian soldiers who form an important element of the 
troops under his command. Both Generals would admit the 
valuable help they _ve received from Lord Linlithgow, who 
has been a student ot military affairs for more than thirty years, 
and has watched events in this war in such a manner that the 
strong Allied position east of Suez is in no small measure due 
to his foresight and enterprise. It may therefore be safely 
assumed that in extending the Viceroy’s term in India by 
another year the home authorities were largely influenced by 
Lord Linlithgow’s notable part in the war effort, not only as 
to India’s own massive contribution but also in that wider 
field—the protection of the British Commonwealth in the 
Eastern hemisphere. 
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Il. THE MENACE TO ASIA 


HE invasion of Greece was regarded in India as an 

opening move in the German attempt to subdue British 
resistance by striking at the component parts of the Common- 
wealth east of Suez. It predicted new dangers to India, which 
might have reached fulfilment but for prompt British action in 
Iraq and Syria. The Viceroy and his military advisers recog- 
nised the dangers, and efforts to counteract them found final 
expression when British and Russian forces occupied strategic 
positions in Iran, where German penetration had been more 
intensive than in any other part of the Middle East. This had 
the effect of linking Allied forces with the Russian armies in 
the Caucasus, and opened up possibilities for consolidating an 
Allied front from Archangel to Tobruk. The direct threat to 
India lay through Iran, and the unwillingness of the Germans 
to be dislodged from their hold in that country reflected their 
anxiety to maintain themselves in a strategic position vital to 
their plans for Asiatic conquest. Their presence in Iran con- 
stituted a menace not only to the Middle East and India, but 
also to Russia and to the route leading to Burma and Malaya. 
While invading German troops would face tremendous diffi- 
culties in attempting to approach India through the Caucasus, 
it was already obviously part of their plan, and by rounding 
up their agents in Iran the Allied forces strengthened the 
defensive position from Libya to the Caspian Sea. 

The threat to India has not yet been wholly removed, but 
the Allies are now in a much better position to meet it. The 
enemy’s determination to reach the Caucasus indicates his 
anxiety to break the new front which Allied action in Iran has 
created. This front gives fresh shape to the old theory of 
encirclement which the Germans have always feared; the fact 
that the greater part of Europe is now under their domination 
is of little value to them if the process of encirclement can be 
completed in a manner that will enable the Allies to determine 
where the last battle of this war is to be fought and won. The 
collapse of the Russian armies is necessary to Hitler’s success, 
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for, if he cannot disentangle himself from his adventure in 
Eastern Europe, adventures in other directions will be greatly 
complicated. With the elimination of the menace from Iraq 
and Iran, the way has been opened up for consolidating our 
military position, while the political situation throughout the 
Middle East has been much improved. Recent developments 
have heartened Turkey, have given Afghanistan greater con- 
fidence in maintaining neutrality, have encouraged the new 
régime in Syria and have opened the way for Lease-Lend sup- 
plies from America to reach Russia by a route through Iran 
hitherto unavailable. 

Indian troops have done their full share in bringing about 
this improved situation. They played important réles in Iraq 
and Iran, and they are earning praise from objective observers 
for their prowess and skill under conditions of modern war. 
The Indian Army is being rapidly expanded; General Wavell . 
said in a recent broadcast that it borders on 1,000,000 men. 
It has been asserted by some that a much larger army could 
have been raised by this time, but the policy has been to keep 
recruitment in line with supplies, so as to ensure that when 
Indian armies take the field they are completely equipped in 
every sense. Equipment is now available in ever expanding 
volume from new sources of supply in India, from other parts 
of the Commonwealth and from the United States. Proposals 
made by the Chatfield Committee which visited India just 
before the war, and by the Ministry of Supply Mission which 
came shortly after war broke out, are now being implemented. 
Indian ordnance factories have been greatly enlarged and are 
still growing. Civil industry is fully co-operating in turning 
out material for the men of the new armies, who are coming 
forward in increasing numbers. The Royal Indian Navy and 
the Indian Air Force are also being developed. The navy has 
done notable work in connection with the campaign in North 
Africa, and Indian airmen are regularly engaged in attacking 
Germany and German-occupied territory in Europe. 
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’ TI. Tue Domestic PoxtrticaAL SCENE 


REOCCUPATION with the war has not prevented the 

British authorities from making further efforts to lessen 
the acerbities of the political controversy in the country. On 
July 22 the Viceroy announced an expansion of his Executive 
Council and the creation of a National Defence Council. By 
a redistribution of old portfolios and the creation of new ones 
the Executive Council now consists of twelve members, of 
whom eight are non-official Indians. The National Defence 
Council, comprising representatives of British India and the 
Indian States, provides the Government for the first time 
with a non-official body as part of its official machinery for 
bringing the Provinces, the States and the Centre into col- 
laboration. Its establishment was designed to “associate non- 
official Indian opinion as fully as possible with the prosecution 
of the war”. Its members were chosen to give representation 
on a territorial basis in a manner that would represent the 
various elements in the national life of the country. Different 
communities, functions and interests are zepresented, including 
Indian women. 

The reconstruction of the Executive Council is of prime im- 
portance, both politically and constitutionally, although it was 
effected chiefly to enable the administration to function more 
efficiently for war purposes. But the fact that Indians now 
have a complete majority on the Council represents a departure 
from former policy, which has not been without influence on 
current political thought. The expansion does not imply an 
attempt to satisfy or circumvent the demands of any political 
party, and has been made within the terms of the existing 
constitution; but its constitutional significance has had a direct 
bearing on domestic politics, even although the Indian mem- 
bers have been appointed without regard to party, political or 
communal considerations. The principal political parties are 
not directly represented, but the men selected can be genuinely 
described as representative Indians whose status in the country 
is recognised. Indeed, in the absence of party representation, 
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it is doubtful if the Viceroy could have selected a better group 
of men, and tested by itself as a war measure the decision 
represents a notable strengthening of the personnel and 
machinery of the Government. The conflicting policies of 
party leaders made it impossible for the Viceroy to draw upon 
the main parties; yet all the men chosen have an all-India 
reputation, and many of them are experienced administrators. 
Their presence in the Central Government gives that body an 
entirely new character, and the expansion reflects an imagina- 
tive attempt to interpret the existing constitution in a new 
spirit. As an earnest of British intentions for the future, it 
gives emphasis to official declarations that Indians are to be 
given a primary say in whatever new constitution may here- 
after be devised. 

The new Council came into being against a curious political 
background, which accounted for the form it has assumed. 
The principal parties had their own ideas about a reconstructed 
Executive Council. Although the Congress Party was roaming 
the political wilderness in fulfilment of Mr. Gandhi’s policy 
for freedom of speech to oppose the war effort, that policy 
actually emerged from the constitutional demands which the 
Congress Party was making. These demands sought the estab- 
lishment of a National Government, enjoying the confidence 
of the elected members in the existing Central Legislature. 
The Moslem League opposed the Congress demands, on 
the ground that their fulfilment would imply the subservi- 
ence of the Moslem community to a Hindu majority. To 
counteract this, the Moslem League insists on equal repre- 
sentation with the Congress Party in any central machinery 
which may be established, or, alternatively, a substantial share 
in any Government from which Congress men may be absent. 
Other political groups have other proposals. Notable among 
them are the recommendations made by a group of prominent 
public men, unaffiliated with any specific parties but inclining 
to the Liberal school, who urge the formation of an Executive 
Council responsible to the Crown but consisting entirely of 
non-official Indians. Not one of these proposals agrees with 
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the original British suggestions for expanding the Council, 
which implied that party representatives should collaborate at 
the Centre under the existing constitution. 

The new Council meets none of the patty demands in full, 
although it indirectly meets some of them. The British 
Government has clearly indicated that the new constitution 
for India will be examined after the war, when the Act of 1935 
will be reviewed in all its aspects. This means that all that 
could be done in regard to the Executive Council had to be 
done within the terms of the existing constitution. Nearly all 
the proposals put forward by party leaders imply fundamental 
changes in the present constitution; but the new Council 
neither prejudges these issues nor excludes them from future 
consideration. All the promises made in British declarations 
can be fulfilled when the time comes, and although the support 
of the principal parties might have influenced the scale and 
personnel of the expansion it could not within the framework 
of the present constitution have affected its form. Notwith- 
standing this, the Council is something wholly new to Indian 
experience. It reflects a substantial accession of Indian opinion 
to the inner councils of the Central Government, and is bound 
to have a deep influence both on the administration and on 
the future course of political tendencies in the country. 

The significance of the change has been noted in India. 
While commentators, in urging more liberal policies, have 
indicated dissatisfaction with what has been done, the admis- 
sion is nevertheless made that the new Council represents a 
political advance on its predecessor. The political deadlock 
has not been ended, but political thinking has been diverted 
into new channels. The fact that such prominent public men 
were prepared to serve on the Council suggests that they have 
the support of a large body of moderate opinion, which is 
wearying of the ineffective policies of party leaders. These 
leaders have not modified their respective attitudes, but party 
extremism has been tempered by the change. Even in Con- 
gress circles there are spokesmen who are urging an alteration 
in Congress tactics, asserting that Mr. Gandhi’s leadership is 
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unreal against the background of war. Such commentators 
would like the Congress Governments to resume office in 
those Provinces where they vacated it, but there is no indica- 
tion that Mr. Gandhi has changed his views about applying 
non-violence to Nazism. In the Moslem League many mem- 
bers are dissatisfied with its President, Mr. Jinnah, but his 
ability to maintain disciplinary control makes it impossible for 
alternative leadership to emerge. Moslem League policy is 
mainly governed by a desire to maintain Moslem solidarity in 
opposition to the Congress Party, although this does not mean 
that the Moslems do not seek independence of the -British. 
But it is clear that Mr. Jinnah favours no collaborative action 
unless he is satisfied that such collaboration will be on equal 
terms with the Hindus, and that it does not preclude the 
League from pressing its own claim to establish independent 
Moslem States as a solution for the constitutional controversy. 


IV. THe NatrIoNAt DEFENCE CoUNCIL 


HE expansion of the Executive Council met with wider 

approval than political commentators in general were pre- 
pared to admit, although party spokesmen naturally pointed 
out that party demands had not been met. This was parti- 
cularly true of the Moslem League, Mr. Jinnah directly resent- 
ing the step which had been taken, particularly as one League 
member had agreed to serve on the Executive Council and 
four on the National Defence Council. The controversy 
created about this issue centred mairily on the Defence Council, 
on which Premiers in office were invited to serve to represent 
their Provinces. The Premiers of Bengal, the Punjab and 
Assam agreed to serve in that capacity, and the Begum Shah 
Nawaz accepted nomination to represent Indian women. All 
belonged to the League. In view of this, Mr. Jinnah threatened 
these members with disciplinary action. He held that, accord- 
ing to a communication addressed to him by the Viceroy 
through the Governor of Bombay, the Premiers had been 
invited to serve as representatives of the Moslem community ; 
he indicated that the Premiers should have sought his sanction 
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before agreeing to serve, although he also implied that his 
sanction would not have been forthcoming. 

The Premiers of the Punjab and Assam accepted Mr. Jin- 
nah’s interpretation of their appointments without much 
hesitation and resigned from the Defence Council; but the 
Premier of Bengal contested Mr. Jinnah’s right to interfere in 
Provincial affairs and, while he too resigned from the Council, 
he also resigned his offices in the Moslem League. All three 
Premiers obviously left the Council in order to maintain the 
solidarity of the League, particularly as sections of the Nation- 
alist press hoped that the Premiers would defy Mr. Jinnah and 
bring about a split. The Begum Shah Nawaz refused to resign, 
contending that she had clearly been invited to represent 
Indian women and not the League as such. In securing the 
resignations of League members Mr. Jinnah has deprived the 
Moslem community of substantial representation in the De- 
fence Council, solely in the interest of retaining his dictatorial 
control over the League.* That dictatorship thrives on the 
complexities of the constitutional controversy, and his desire 
to prevent League members from serving was prompted 
largely by his unwillingness to see them associating themselves 
with more moderate policies than he himself accepts. Behind 
the facade of unity thus maintained, there is nevertheless dis- 
content with League leadership, and opposition to the Pakistan 
project which the League is now endorsing. 

The withdrawal of League members from the Defence 
Council places the League in the same position as the Congress 
Party, which is also unrepresented there. What Mr. Jinnah’s 
attitude will be should the Congress Ministries return to office 
is not known, but he will be put in a dilemma if Congress 
Premiers should in due course take their places in the Defence 
Council. The changed position at the Centre, particularly in 


* To register disapproval of the manner in which the expanded 
Executive Council and the National Defence Council had been set up, 
Mr. Jinnah announced on October 28 that during the session which 
opened on that day members of the Moslem party would absent 
themselves from the Central Legislature. —Eprror. 
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regard to the Executive Council, has encouraged the view that 
new political tendencies may emerge such as might enable the 
Congress Ministries to resume office in the Provinces. It is 
generally held that the new Indian members of the Executive 
Council will be prepared to vacate their places if the two prin- 
cipal parties show a willingness to co-operate, and develop- 
ments in this direction are not impossible. While nobody 
‘claims that the expansion of the Executive Council and the 
creation of the Defence Council have ended the political stale- 
mate, there are many who believe that these new departures 
should encourage men of moderation to continue their efforts 
in finding a solution for those serious problems which keep 
the two main parties from collaborating. 


V. Tue ATLANTIC CHARTER 


HE promulgation of the Atlantic Charter had a special 
interest for politically minded Indians, who contended 
that its genuineness would be tested by the manner in which 
its principles were applied to India. Consequently there was 
professed disappointment with Mr. Churchill’s interpretation 
of the Charter in relation to India. Mr. Churchill said that it 
did not in any way qualify the various statements of policy 
which have been made from time to time about the develop- 
ment of constitutional government in India, Burma and other 
parts of the British Commonwealth. He reiterated that the 
British Government is pledged by the declaration of 1940 to 
help India to obtain free and equal partnership in the Common- 
wealth, subject to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from 
the long British connection with India and British responsi- 
bilities to the many creeds, races and interests in the country. 
Mr. Churchill regarded the re-establishment of European sove- 
reignties ruthlessly destroyed by aggression as quite a separate 
problem from the progressive evolution of self-governing 
institutions in regions whose peoples own allegiance to the 
British Crown. 
The unwillingness of Indians to accept British declarations 
as sincere is one of the distressing features of the constitutional 
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controversy. Mr. Churchill’s plain assertion that British policy 
in India aims at bringing about equal partnership was generally 
regarded as an inadequate application of the principles out- 
lined in the Charter. It was held that British obligations and 
responsibilities in India should be more specifically defined, 
particularly as Indians have been told that the task of framing 
a new constitution will rest largely with themselves; it was 
claimed that what India really wanted to know was the nature 
of the relationship that would exist between Great Britain and 
India after the war. But it is clear from British declarations, 
whatever Indians may say, that the British purpose is to lead 
India towards Dominionhood at the earliest possible date. 
The fulfilment of that intention is largely dependent on Indians 
themselves, and some real attempt to remove the domestic 
difficulties which exist would go far to securing that final 
solution which is so ardently desired in both countries. The 
conflicting policies of opposing political parties are mainly 
responsible for the stalemate which now exists, and they have 
so complicated the problem that a solution along lines formerly 
contemplated has been made more difficult, if not impossible. 

The right of all peoples to choose their own form of govern- 
ment is a fundamental principle of the Atlantic Charter, and 
the theory is inherent in all the British efforts which have been 
made to find a solution in India. The particular form of 
government embodied in the Act of 1935 represented the 
nearest common agreement that could be reached at that time, 
notwithstanding the memorandum of the British India delega- 
tion to the Round Table Conference which demanded some- 
thing different. How far the Act of 1935 has been destroyed 
by intervening events cannot be determined with certainty until 
the Act comes under review after the war. But there is no 
doubt that political manceuvring in India, coupled with a com- 
plete unwillingness to compromise between parties, has raised 
entirely new problems, including that presented by one party 
which professes to find a solution only in the division of India. 

India, 

September 1941. 
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I. HExp For Russia 


ARLIAMENT reassembled for a new session on Novem~ 

ber 12. It would be idle to pretend that in the last few 
months there has not emerged a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, 
or that Mr. Churchill’s assurance of the cohesion of the 
Government and of his intention to make no further changes 
at the present moment has genuinely allayed it. There are not, 
of course, either in Parliament or in the country any real doubts 
about who should be Prime Minister. Apart from a few 
perpetual malcontents in the House of Commons, nobody 
questions for a moment that Mr. Churchill should remain the 
country’s leader; the people still trust him absolutely, and not 
only because there is apparently no person to take his place. 
It is difficult to define the undercurrent of uneasiness with 
any precision. In the summer it turned on the question of 
production—on some inability of industry to deliver the goods 
because of a suggested inability of the Government go mobilise 
the nation for war. This question is still foremost in people’s 
minds, but it has been given a new significance by the relentless 
advance of the German armies into Russia and by doubts raised 
whether Britain can give the Soviet the help we have promised. 
Thus current criticism has centred on “help for Russia”, and 
the Government has been subject to the steady pressure of 
public opinion expressed both in and out of Parliament to 
make our promise good. The possibility of a western offensive 
by Britain has been debated in Parliament, in the press, in the 
home, in the parks, at the street corners and even on the screen, 
but in military matters the Government has always the answer 
that it alone knows the facts, and that public discussion of 
strategy must in such circumstances be largely irresponsible 
and may even do harm. The critics then ask why members of 
the Government are allowed to give gratuitous information 
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to the enemy by saying that a western offensive is impossible. 
They quote Lord Halifax’s statement at a press conference on 
his return to the United States that “at present, shipping and 
equipment are both insufficient to make the project feasible”, 
though they omit a sentence in the same statement that a 
force would be landed somewhere when the time was ripe. 

It is not difficult for the Government to prove that the help 
for Russia that is practicable is being granted. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s broadcast and his speech in a House of Lords debate 
after his return from Moscow must have convinced the most 
sceptical that the Government is determined not to stint 
supplies. It is quite obviously not being viewed merely as a 
question of letting go a few obsolete aeroplanes or guns 
which Britain’s armed forces can spare—these, indeed, would 
be very scanty—but of delivering the things that Russia wants. 
Wheat has been sent from stocks in Canada. Sugar has been 
sent from stocks in Britain. Aircraft and tanks, although the 
lack of tanks in almost every campaign of the war has hitherto 
meant Britain’s failure, are arriving and are on their way; “we 
simply gave what Stalin asked and in full measure”. Whatever 
justification the critics may have on their side they cannot 
honestly plead that the British Government is withholding 
supplies, either from ulterior political motives or from a 
reluctance to denude our armed forces of the equipment which 
at long last they have been beginning to receive at an effective 
rate. 

But “help for Russia”, in its political aspect, is merely a 
point of focus for expressing that indeterminate dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the war. The comparative peace which 
Britain is enjoying, owing to relative immunity from air raids, 
has stirred in the people a feeling that they ought to be doing 
something more to help the Russians, now bearing the full 
brunt of the German attack. It is an emotion which, properly 
capitalised, might lead to a huge increase in production, and 
it is a welcome sign that the people no longer feel on the 
defensive. The country is willing and eager to respond to 
Mr. Churchill’s original offer of “blood, toil, tears and sweat” ; 
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it agrees wholeheartedly with Mr. Bevin that this is not “a 
comfortable war”. Its demand is that the Government should 
live up to these stern words, and should never, for fear of 
giving offence in this quarter or in that, rest content with a 
lower degree of thoroughness than the Germans are no doubt 
applying—as the Prime Minister has again warned us—to the 
perfecting of their plans for the attack on Britain. 


II. THE GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT 


OME reflection of these movements of thought has been 

apparent at by-elections. There have of course been no 
officially contested elections since the beginning of the war, 
because under the terms of the party truce a vacancy in a 
constituency is filled by a candidate of the same party which 
held the constituency previously. This has not, however, 
prevented a medley of independent candidates from presenting 
themselves in opposition to the Government selection. In the 
early days of the war such candidates were mostly pacifists or 
Communists, who stood for “stopping the war”, and an 
occasional Fascist. These, especially the Fascists, secured 
comparatively few votes. In recent months the independent 
claimants have been of a different character. They have stood 
generally for nostrums for winning the war (thus one of them, 
who has already contested three by-elections and is standing at 
a fourth, comes forward as the “Bomb Berlin” or “Win-the- 
War-in-the-Air” candidate) or else for the alleviation of some 
particular grievance such as soldiers’ pay. The very nature of 
their candidature shows them to be thoroughly irresponsible— 
“frivolous” is Mr. Churchill’s word—but the fact remains 
that Independents at four by-elections this summer and 
autumn secured 4,146, 4,869, 8,086 and 7,121 votes, which in 
two cases reduced the Government’s majority to 1,365 and 
2,825 respectively. Obviously, in the absence of big issues to 
fight over, most people do not trouble or are too busy to turn 
out to vote, and it is easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
Independents’ success. It is nevertheless true that they have 
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been able to trade upon some of the popular restlessness, 
because the Government has not fully seized the opportunity 
for turning it into the right channels. 

The question of soldiers’ pay which featured in one or 
more by-elections has, even more than help for Russia, been 
a sore point at issue between Government and Parliament. In 
the latter case the Government has proved from the beginning 
its keenness to meet to the fullest possible extent the needs of 
the situation and the unmistakable wishes of the people, and 
most back-bench members for their part have shown them- 
selves alive to the difficulties in the way. But in the debate 
over soldiers’ pay at the close of the last session every speaker 
was critical of the Government’s new scheme. Briefly, the 
position is that every person serving in the armed forces 
receives a certain basic pay, with fixed allowances for wife and 
children; but as in very many cases the sums thus granted by 
the Service departments are insufficient to prevent hardship, 
the War Service Grants Committee of the Ministry of Pensions 
has been established and empowered to make supplementary 
allowances in cases of proved need. Too often, however, 
neither the ordinary nor the supplementary allowances have 
sufficed to prevent families from suffering real hardship, and 
for some months the Government has been pressed to improve 
the serving men’s position. When the Government’s new plan 
appeared, it was found that it did not grant an all-round 
increase in pay as of right. Instead, it was concerned with 
improving the system of allowances paid by the War Service 
Grants Committee. The maximum supplementary grant is 
proposed to be raised from £2 to £3 a week: subject to this 
maximum there is a guarantee of a minimum income of 16s. 
per unit of family after reasonable commitments such as rent 
have been met, two children under school-leaving age or one 
adult counting as a unit: the income per unit will be made up 
to 20s. if the family income was on such a scale before the 
father joined the forces : moreover, the pre-Service income will 
be calculated after allowing for war-time increases in the cost 
of living. There are also further provisions dealing with cases 
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of sickness and with proficiency pay; in the latter case there 
will be no reduction of allowance until the soldier receives an 
increase of more than 4s. a day, when four-sevenths of the 
increase will go to his family with a corresponding reduction 
in the grant. ; 

To a certain extent this extremely complicated scheme can 
be commended. It is a further extension of family allowances, 
and in preventing hardship it represents a considerable im- 
provement. But its great disadvantage, which was the main. 
burden of complaints in the House of Commons, is that by 
administering it through the War Service Grants Committee 
and not through the Service departments the Government 
gives the appearance of regarding the whole question as 
one of charity. It means that every household applying for 
the increase must go through some kind of means test, an 
unpopular procedure when applied to unemployment assis- 
tance and other forms of public relief, but doubly so when 
applied to the family of a man who is fighting for his country. 
There is also the discrepancy between the income of a man and 
his family when he is in the armed forces, and that of a man 
serving in war industry. Generally speaking, the latter receives 
high wages, and the frequently unfavourable contrast between 
the family of a fighting man and that of a war worker living 
in the same street has lain behind much of the campaign for 
higher Service pay. The Government’s scheme by its very 
nature ignored this anomaly—which indeed can have no 
ready solution, since the risks borne by a fighting man can 
hardly be compensated in terms of money—and its apparent 
acquiescence in this serious contrast was roundly attacked in 
Parliament. 

Another occasion on which the Government was roughly 
handled by the House of Commons in the closing days of the 
old session was over the rights of members of Parliament to 
visit places banned to the general public for reasons of security. 
Mr. McGovern, one of the three members of the Independent 
Labour party in the House, applied to the Home Secretary for 
permission to visit Ireland, both Northern Ireland and Eire, 
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for the purpose of political observation and survey. In view of 
the nature of his party, which is opposed to war, and of the 
existence of a German Legation in Dublin, Mr. Morrison 
refused. Then Mr. McGovern sought permission to go to 
Northern Ireland in order to investigate the case of Mr. Cahir 
Healy, a Nationalist member of the Ulster Parliament, who is 
detained under Defence Regulation 188. Mr. Morrison again 
refused; and the debate, when the refusal was taken up at 
Westminster, turned on the question whether members of 
Parliament should in security matters be treated differently 
from members of the public. Mr. Morrison’s opponents 
claimed that they should: that membership of Parliament was 
a responsible office implying responsibility in its holder and 
involving certain duties towards the public: and that these 
duties could only be fulfilled if members were given latitude 
in the application of the regulations. 

Mr. Morrison and Mr. Churchill, who intervened in the 
debate, relied on the argument that has been used throughout 
the war on occasion after occasion—and which is still valid. 
In time of war it is necessary to confer absolute powers on the 
Executive for the conduct of the war. Parliament itself con- 
ferred these powers, which must be exercised at the absolute 
discretion of the Executive, or in many cases they would be 
worthless; but the Executive, or more particularly the respon- 
sible Minister, is still accountable to Parliament for the way 
they are used. It may indeed be argued that this accountability 
is of no avail if it leaves the position unaltered. But the 
very fact that the debate was held will serve as a check to 
unnecessarily arbitrary action in the future. The Home 
Secretary’s lot in war-time is certainly not a happy one. He is 
responsible for the administration of all the regulations 
affecting the liberty of the subject most nearly. He is bound to 
receive kicks if he goes too far and on the other hand, as Mr. 
Morrison pointed out in the debate, he frequently receives 
kicks when he does not go far enough—when he does not 
detain persons whom other people think should be under lock 
and key, when he does not suppress all newspapers which adopt 
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an attitude considered detrimental to the war effort, and when 
he does give permission to members of Parliament to leave 
the country. Judged by all reasonable tests, Mr. Morrison’s 
administration of these powers of his has been on the whole 
both lenient and sound. 

In the meantime his discretionary power has been the subject 
of an appeal to the House of Lords. Of all the hateful regula- 
tions that the war has brought upon us, Regulation 188, which 
authorises the detention of British subjects without trial, gives 
the greatest offence. At the outset it was applied only rarely, 
but after the Western campaigns of 1940 hundreds of people 
who were or had been members of the British Union of Fascists 
were detained under it. Over 1,500 persons have been de- 
tained altogether, but many were released after their cases had 
been reviewed by the advisory committee set up; the total 
number now detained is only about 700, while new cases of 
detention are rare. Nevertheless, the fact that any British 
subject can be kept indefinitely in prison on the Home 
Secretary’s order has always been a cause for uneasiness, and 
the administration of the regulation has frequently been raised 
in Parliament. 

On several occasions the person detained has applied to the 
court for a writ of habeas corpus, but the court has held that 
an affidavit by the Home Secretary to the effect that he had 
reasonable cause for believing that the person in question came 
within the terms of the regulation, and that it was consequently 
necessary to exercise control over him, was a good answer to 
an application for a writ. In the case recently heard on appeal 
by the House of Lords, the legal point at issue was slightly 
different, though the effect was the same. A detained person 
had sued the present and previous Home Secretaries for 
wrongful imprisonment, and had claimed damages. The 
defendants admitted that the plaintiff was detained under 
Regulation 188, which was, in fact, their defence, whereupon 
he took out a summons asking that they should give particulars 
of the grounds on which he had been detained. The lower 
courts having given judgment for the defendants, the plaintiff 
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appéaled to the House of Lords. By a majority of four to one, 
this final court of appeal decided that by the terms of the 
regulation there is no onus on the Home Secretary to prove 
that he has reasonable cause for believing that a person should 
be detained. ‘The matter is one for his exclusive discretion, and 
provided he acts in good faith his -action is not subject to 
challenge in a court of law. The whole issue comes down to 
the question whether in time of war the safety of the State 
transcends the liberty of the subject. If it does, the matter 
must remain within the Home Secretary’s discretion, because, 
as Lord Maugham pointed out in his judgment, his action 
could hardly be discussed in court, whether in public or i 
camera, Without a danger of confidential information being 
revealed which would prejudice the future actions of the Home 
Secretary, jeopardise the security of the State and thereby defeat 
the purpose of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act. On the 
other hand those who agree with Lord Atkin, the dissenting 
Law Lord, argue that Parliament never intended the Home 
Secretary to have an exclusive discretion. They point out that 
the original regulation, made in the early days of the war, used 
the words “‘f he is satisfied”’, that this wording was challenged 
by Parliament and amended after consultation with an all-party 
committee to the present phrase “if he has reasonable cause”’, 
and that consequently Parliament must have meant to make 
the Home Secretary’s action answerable to a court of law. 
There is, therefore, every likelihood of the regulation con- 
tinuing to be discussed in Parliament, which can only serve, 
whether it is further amended or not, to emphasise that 
although in theory the Executive is absolute, in practice it has 
to walk very warily indeed. 


III, Man Power 


INCE help for Russia is being translated into supplies, the 
call on Great Britain’s production is greater than ever, and 
ways and means of expanding it are still in the forefront of 
debate. Mr. Bevin himself has called for an increase of 30 to 
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40 per cent this winter. The difficulties in the way of increas- 
ing output were described in an article in the last issue of 
THE RounpD TaBie.* Since then, no new factors have arisen, 
apart perhaps from an added determination on the side of 
labour, which has been spurred on by Russia’s resistance. A 
shop stewards’ conference in October showed a welcome 
recognition that trade union rights must.give way to the 
common cause. But however much the existing labour force 
can add to its already tremendous achievements, production 
will still be hampered by inadequate man power unless there 
is a much more effective mobilisation than has so far taken 
place. Expectations were disappointed when it was found that 
the King’s Speech at the opening of the new session contained 
no reference to further action for this purpose. It was con- 
cluded not that the Government failed to recognise the nee 
but that its plans were still incomplete. 

This limiting factor, the relatively small man power avsibelie 
to Great Britain, has been underlined by the Russian campaign, 
which has inflicted huge losses on both sides, losses that Great 
Britain could not endure. There is thus a clear need for the 
utmost economy in the use of man power in civil industry, in 
war industry and in the armed forces themselves. To secure 
the first was one of the objects of the concentration of civil 
industry described in a previous number of THE RouND 
TABLE.t This process has been virtually completed, but has 
not released as many workers as was expected when it was 
first announced. Against the unofficial estimate then given of 
between 500,000 and 750,000, the Board of Trade has now 
declared that some 144,000 have in fact been released. This is 
somewhat misleading, because it was found when concen- 
tration started that many of the factories scheduled to be 
concentrated had already gone over to government work 
either wholly or partly, and the process has thus indirectly 
transferred more workers to war work than the figure of the 
numbers released indicates. On the other hand, owing to lack of 
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foresight and sufficiently firm action by the Ministry of Labour, 
steps were not taken in time to see that the people who were 
made available actually moved to war jobs. Far too many of 
the 144,000 have gone into shops and other service trades from 
which it is difficult to extract them. In true stable-door fashion, 
Mr. Bevin has now decided to extend the Undertakings 
(Restriction on Engagement) Order to all women between the 
ages of 20 and 30. This will mean that such women will 
only be able to obtain fresh jobs through an employment 
exchange, and an employer seeking to engage a woman in 
this age-group will have to prove that the work is of national 
importance. Moreover, all shop girls between the ages of 20 
and 25, except in food shops, are to be moved into more 
urgent work. 

Another important step is the substitution of individual 
reservation for block reservation. In other words, men under 
41 will no longer be reserved because their nominal occupa- 
tion happens to fall into a particular category, but only if the 
actual work they are doing is of national importance. The 
original Schedule of Reserved Occupations had long been 
considered completely out of tune with the needs of the hour, 
and had already been substantially revised. By this step it will 
be almost completely set aside. As a corollary it has also been 
announced that all men under 25, except those working in a 
few specified essential industries, have had their deferment 
from military service cancelled. It will no doubt come as a 
surprise that there are men of this age not working on muni- 
tions or else in the armed forces, but the Ministry of Labour 
estimates that as many as 30,000 to 40,000 will thus be released 
for the Services. 

In the armed forces themselves the question of the best use 
of men is under consideration by a committee with Sir William 
Beveridge as chairman. This committee has already produced 
an interim report endorsing the need of all three Services for 
more skilled men to keep the machines of war in action, and 
commenting that “so long as men of military age are used on 
work within the capacity of women or older men, the Govern- 
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ment will not escape criticism for waste of man power”. The 
need therefore is clear; there must be a further dilution of 
skilled men in industry in order to release more skilled men 
for the Services, and a further substitution of women for men 
both in industry and in the armed forces. The Auxiliary 
Territorial Service (the women’s branch of the army) alone is 
calling for another 200,000 recruits in the next twelve months, 
and there can be no doubt that the Ministry of Labour’s oft- 
promised “drastic action” will have to be taken if these 
numbers and the demands of industry and the other women’s 
Services are to be met. 


IV. Foop Po.icy 


NE big improvement in the conduct of the home front 
has been the adaptation of food policy, on which the 
health of the nation and its efficiency largely depend, to war 
purposes. To begin with, rationing was merely looked upon 
as a means of securing a fair distribution of foods in short 
supply, and that still remains its primary aim. In applying it, 


a distinction has gradually been drawn between the different 
needs of different sections of the community. Restaurants and 
catering establishments of all kinds have had their supplies of 
rationed goods severely cut, but subject to that have always 
been allowed to feed their customers outside the ration. To 
avoid the discrimination in favour of the wealthy which this 
system would otherwise give, as well as to encourage com- 
munal feeding and to meet the needs of heavily blitzed 
districts, British Restaurants (Ministry of Food establishments, 
run on a non-profit-making basis) were opened in various 
towns and rural areas to serve less wealthy people with a good 
meal, off the ration, at a very low price. Furthermore the 
establishment of canteens for industrial workers was officially 
encouraged. Thus, besides the right to a certain basic ration, 
most people have the possibility of a supplementary ration in 
canteen or restaurant. But a drawback of this system is that it 
implied that all people needed the same amount of food at 
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home and the same kind of foods, whereas it was quite obvious 
that children (to take one extreme) and coal-miners (to take 
another) have very different requirements. 

Gradually therefore a system of differential rationing has 
been devised. For some time, underground and certain classes 
of agricultural workers have been allowed an extra 5 ounces of 
cheese a week, making 8 ounces in all, but it can hardly be said 
that this met their particular needs fully. When the necessity 
of some form of milk rationing became apparent, a special 
system of priorities was put into force. Expectant and nursing 
mothers and children under 5 years of age were guaranteed a 
minimum of 7 pints a week. Children between the ages of 5 
and 17 were guaranteed 34 pints, and special priorities were 
announced for certain classes of invalids and for hospitals. To 
other consumers no amount was guaranteed, but it was 
estimated that an adult would probably receive a minimum of 
2 pints of liquid milk a week and would be allowed the equiva- 
lent of three pints of unsweetened condensed milk in addition. 
The expected winter stringency started in the beginning of 
November, and by the end of the first week retailers had been 
told to cut their total weekly sales by 15 per cent. This meant, 
of course, a considerably larger cut for the non-priority 
consumer, since the priority classes were to be allowed their 
guaranteed amounts. By the fourth week of the month no 
adult, at any rate in the larger towns, could expect to receive 
more than his minimum of 2 pints a week. It is too early 
to say how well the scheme will work in practice throughout 
the period of winter shortage, but at least there is cause for 
satisfaction that those who most need liquid milk will be 
guaranteed adequate amounts. 

A further extension of differential rationing was announced 
in October, when it was decided to allocate food to canteens 
and restaurants according to whether they served heavy 
workers, other industrial workers or “the rest”. Canteens in 
the first category will receive 2d. worth of meat per main meal 
compared with the previous pennyworth, more cheese and 
cooking fats and three times their old allowance of sugar. The 
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second category will receive 13d. worth of meat, more cooking 
fats and double the amount of sugar, while the third category 
will continue on their present allowances. 

There have been alterations in the basic or domestic ration 
as well. In the middle of November the sugar ration was 
increased from 8 to.12 ounces a week and the fats ration from 
8 to 10 ounces, of which not more than 2 ounces may be taken 
in butter and not more than 7 ounces in margarine. A novelty 
is the introduction of point rationing for certain tinned foods 
(tinned meat, fish and beans) on the same principle as clothes 
rationing. Each consumer will be allowed to spend 16 points 
a month on these foods, which are all given a point value. If 
the scheme works successfully, and there appears no reason 
why it should not, it might with advantage be extended to 
other goods not yet rationed. 

But in the long run the most important development of 
food policy is the expansion of the school meal service for 
schoolchildren. The peace-time scheme for supplying cheap 
milk to schools is to be extended by raising the Exchequer 
grant to local education authorities to 100 per cent, which will 
prevent any of them from pleading poverty for not putting it 
into universal force. This, it is hoped, will raise the proportion 
of children receiving milk under the scheme from the present 
level of 60 per cent to virtually 100 per cent, and in addition 
they will be entitled to their guaranteed 3} pints a week at 
home. Moreover, the Exchequer grant in respect of school 
meals is to be raised to a minimum of 70 per cent and a 
maximum of 95 per cent. The lack of equipment, which with 
finance has been the main cause for the relatively small number 
of meals served in schools, is to be made good by allowing 
local education authorities to use the Ministry of Food’s 
emergency cooking depots and the facilities of British Restau- 
rants. It will still be some time before the provision of school 
meals, at present only available for some 300,000 children, can 
cover the full 5,000,000 attending elementary and secondary 
schools. But an immense step forward has been taken to 
eliminate malnutrition, from which too many children in the 
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poorer ateas suffered even before the war, and to free for war 
work mothers whose children’s dinner would otherwise have 
been a daily responsibility. 

That this many-sided programme for improvement of the 
feeding of the nation is possible at all is directly due to the 
success of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, partly 
relieved in their tremendous task by invaluable American aid, 
in bringing the unfailing men and ships of the merchant fleet to 
the end of their ceaseless dangerous journeys. Shipping losses 
in the four months ending with October fell to little more 
than one-third of their seriousness in the previous four months. 
We are still losing 6,000 tons of shipping a day, but if Hitler 
has been relying more upon starvation than upon invasion to 
bring us to our knees, as the Prime Minister has disclosed that 
Hess has told us, then the summer and autumn of 1941 have 
proved disappointing to certain people in Germany. Our 
farmers have done their share too in helping that plan to 
miscarry. The atea under crops in this island has been increased 
by nearly half since 1939, and we had an excellent harvest. 
From both sides, therefore, the Minister of Food has been 
enabled to build up his reserves. But they are not to be lightly 
dissipated in giving extra food to classes of people who do not 
really need it, just because the food is there. Larger reserves 
render lower imports possible, and lower imports of food 
release sorely needed ships for more militant purposes. No 
one can properly appreciate what Britain is setting herself to 
undertake in this war, who overlooks the strain on her shipping 
and the strain on her man power and woman power. 


Great Britain, 
November 1941. 





CANADA 


I. CANADIAN DEFENCE 


HE situation of those charged with responsibility for the 

preparations for communal defence is almost worse than 
that of billiard sharps condemned, as W. S. Gilbert proposed, 
to play billiards “on a cloth untrue with a twisted cue and 
elliptical billiard balls”. The military and political considera- 
tions to be taken into account are never twice the same, and 
indeed—to make the parallel a closer one—the billiard table 
would have to be set up on a vessel at sea and the cue be not 
only twisted but flexible. If there is any foundation for the 
gibe that during each interval of peace the armed forces of any 
country usually engage in preparing for the last war but one, 
it is probably because the statement is rather one of ineluctable 
fact than a criticism. Broadly speaking, it is impossible to 
make preparations for war on military assumptions based upon 
facts more recent than the last war which has been fought. 
Almost everything else is speculation. 

Imperfect definitions are sometimes useful. For the purpose 
of discussing preparations for defence it helps if military 
strategy is thought of as consisting in the reconciliation of 
military means and military ends. By analogy, political strategy 
would consist in the reconciliation of political means and 
political ends. The adjustment of means to ends and ends to 
means in any field is difficult enough; military strategy is 
itself a fine art, and political strategy equally so. But the 
settlement of a defence programme is an even more compli- 
cated task. It involves the reconciliation on the one hand of 
military means and political ends, and on the other of political 
means and military ends. A problem involving four groups of 
factors is much more than twice as difficult as one in which 
only two groups have to be dealt with. 

In deciding on a defence programme the first step is to 
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inquire what are the supposed interests of the community it is 
desirable to defend. Some interests which it might at first 
sight seem possible to omit from the list may have to be 
retained in it because public opinion insists upon regarding 
them as important, and cannot, it is assumed, be corrected in 
time. Others, although in fact important, may have to be 
omitted because the public cannot be educated to appreciate 
their significance. Turning to military points, the list has to 
be revised from two angles. In the first place, against certain 
vital interests there may at the relevant time be no threat or 
sign of threat. These may be crossed out. Others must be 
treated likewise because it is obvious that the communal 
strength is insufficient to justify an attempt to defend them, 
even with the assistance of possible allies. There remain on 
the list certain interests which it is conceivably possible to 
defend if appropriate preparations are made. But even then 
the extent of the preparation which should be undertaken has 
to be determined. This is contingent primarily upon the nature 
and extent of possible threats or, speaking technically, of 
possible scales of attack, a factor upon which again public and 
professional opinion may be at variance. Secondly, therefore, 
the details of the programme may depend upon the balancing 
from time to time of political expediency and military security. 
Recent history affords examples of the dominance of all these 
varying considerations. Discussions of what should be done 
and decisions as to what shall be done are consequently intelli- 
gible only in the light of the circumstances of the time, both 
military and political, including in the latter group not only 
the international situation but also the domestic political climate. 

Of all the aspects of defence problems, only the geography 
remains stable. It is of fundamental importance, and is of 
course peculiar to each country. In discussing Canadian 
defence one must not forget that the settled part of Canada 
consists of a strip some 2,500 miles in length and seldom more, 
though frequently less, than 200 miles in width. The strip is 
divided into two great portions, eastern and western, by some 
hundreds of miles of wild country, and each of the parts 
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subdivided again into two by mountain ranges. At its two 
extremities the strip faces on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
One of its long sides marches with the northern boundary of 
the United States. On the other lie great expanses of rock, 
forest and tundra, stretching towards the North Pole. On the 
north-west, reaching almost to north-eastern Asia, is the 
United States territory of Alaska, and towards the north-east 
is Newfoundland (including Labrador)—once a Dominion 
and perhaps still entitled to be so called, but at present under 
the government of a Commission appointed by the United 
Kingdom—and farther north Greenland, which forms part of 
the North American continental mass and is normally under 
Danish administration. Greenland is the nearest North 
American land area to the north-west corner of Eurasia, and 
between Newfoundland and the Azores there lie only about 
1,300 miles of sea. 

Before the completion of confederation in 1867 the provinces 
now comprising Canada had during the nineteenth century 
resisted two attacks from the south—the war of 1812 and the 
Fenian raids of 1866. After 1867, Canadian troops took part in 
the suppression of two western rebellions, those of 1870 and 
1885, but if we disregard the Canadian voyageurs who went to 
Egypt in 1888, the only other wars in which Canada was con- 
cerned until 1939 were the South African war and the war of 
1914-18. Even as late as 1920, military thinking had by no 
means excluded the conception of resistance to further attacks 
on Canada from the United States, a conception dictating the 
basic army organisation under which Canada is divided into 
ten military districts, each including a slice of the settled strip 
facing the United States and having its back to the northern 
wastes. In the last 20 years, however, this conception has in 
effect been entirely abandoned. The ideas governing such 
military activities as were undertaken have been directed to 
the maintenance of a non-permanent militia, some air activities 
and the provision of certain land defence works at the principal 
harbours on the two ocean frontages. There have also been 
somewhat half-hearted moves towards the development of 
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coastal naval forces. In 1939, however, the only permanently 
embodied land forces numbered about 4,500 of all ranks, with 
a high proportion of officers. The non-professional militia 
had a total strength of only 55,000, but again the proportion 
of officers was large. The navy had some thirteen ships of all 
kinds, with a personnel of 3,600, and the numbers of the air 
force were likewise very small. It had no combat aircraft, and 
few of such machines as it possessed were adapted for any use 
except training. While efforts had been made to survey the 
potential productive capacity for munitions, the actual capacity 
was negligible. The possible output of rifles from Dominion 
arsenals was very limited, and the facilities for the manufacture 
of small arms ammunition was equally exiguous. There was 
no factory adapted to the production of artillery of any kind, 
and although provision had been made for the production of 
Bren guns, the’ manufacturing facilities were only in course 
of completion, and the contract under which the guns were to 
be produced had been the subject of bitter political criticism 
and of investigation by a Royal Commission. 

Allowing for the changed value of money, in the first decade 
following the Treaty of Versailles the annual appropriations 
for all the defence services, navy, army and air, including 
such civilian air activities as were undertaken, had been 
hardly greater than in the years immediately preceding 1914, 
if indeed as great. As a result of the depression in the early 
thirties they had been drastically reduced even from this low 
level, and actually fell below that at which they had stood 
nearly 20 years before, when most of the money made available 
by Parliament had been devoted to the permanent and non- 
permanent militia, notwithstanding that out of them provision . 
had by this time to be made not only for the land forces but also 
for the navy and the ait force. During the depression the air 
force organisation, which had been very slowly increased and 
developed, was in a large measure destroyed in consequence 
of the financial pressure. It was not until about 1936 that 
appropriations began to reach their pre-1914 level, and even 
then they remained very small. 
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The reasons for this penuriousness are not far to seek. In 
the first place, not only were strenuous efforts being made 
towards disarmament in Europe, but the only tasks which it 
was thought the armed forces of Canada might be proximately 
called upon to perform were to ensure internal security and to 
police the coastal waters. Such progress as was permitted to 
the air force was rather a relic of the fine record of Canadians 
in the R.F.C. during the last war, and of the feeling that the 
peculiar adaptability of Canadians to air activity should not be 
permitted to remain without opportunity for development. 
In the second place, although Canada, as one of the first half- 
dozen exporting countries in the world, was concerned with 
the policing of the high seas, Canadians regarded the safety 
of the Atlantic lanes as being assured by the Royal Navy and, 
less importantly, the policing of the Pacific as assured by both 
the United States and British fleets. A third reason, to a 
certain extent involved in the other two, was that there was 
thought to be no serious threat to the orderliness of the world 
at large. It is true that even before 1932 scepticism as to the 
effective functioning of the League of Nations had begun to 
spread, and that Canadians generally were shocked at the 
supineness of the League in face of the flouting of it by Japan 
in relation to Manchuria. But notwithstanding that many of 
them were distrustful of Sir John Simon’s conduct of foreign 
affairs, they did not feel sufficiently well informed to press for 
the adoption of a stronger policy. 

Among the younger intellectuals there was a feeling that if 
Canada again appeared likely to become involved in a major 
war, the line of cleavage for and against participation would 
not be between its French-speaking citizens, who had resented 
the adoption of conscription in 1917, and their English- 
speaking compatriots, but between the older traditionalists, 
who were prepared without question to accept Great Britain’s 
lead in foreign affairs, and the younger and more insistently 
North American generation who were violently opposed to 
what they regarded as capitalistic wars and were affected by 
the isolationism then tending to dominate the thinking of the 
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people of the United States. Having regard to the racial and 
religious divisions in Canada, to its geography, and to its 
intimate connection with the United States, the reluctance of 
successive Canadian Governments to incur substantial military 
expenditures cannot properly cause surprise. What is astonish- 
ing is rather that such military establishments as existed were 
not even more severely restricted than they were. 

In 1937 and 1938 the appropriations for war services and 
the development of Canadian defences substantially increased. 
This was, however, more on the initiative of the Government of 
the day than as a result of popular pressure. The programme 
was directed rather towards the tightening up of Canada’s 
military muscles by providing for somewhat greater training 
facilities and strengthened harbour defences, than towards 
preparations to take part in operations overseas. Indeed, some 
of those wis gave any thought to the share Canada might take 
in a future major war were of opinion that the development of 
aviation had made the dispatch of substantial forces overseas 
so dangerous a military operation as to exclude it as a practical 
policy. They tended to regard Canada rather as a field for the 
manufacture of munitions out of range of enemy aircraft, and 
considered that the most useful function the country could 
perform in the event of her taking part in a war in Europe 
would be to turn herself into an arsenal as quickly as circum- 
stances permitted. 

The events of September 1938 made a difference in this 
respect. When Mr. Chamberlain came back speaking of 
“peace for our time”, and contemporaneously making hasty 
preparations against the risk of war, the atmosphere changed. 
On the actual outbreak of war a year later an uprush of popular 
feeling had the effect, under the shrewd guidance of the Prime 
Minister, not only of carrying Canada into the war with almost 
no dissentient voices, but of compelling the prompt formation 
of an expeditionary force. This it was happily found possible 
to dispatch overseas without mishap. At that time Canada 
would have welcomed the immediate organisation of the pro- 
duction of munitions, but encouragement from Great Britain 
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seemed lacking. As it was, embarkation on the Joint Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan went far to satisfy the public demand, 
and indeed is to be regarded as one of perhaps three Canadian 
events of first-rate importance in relation to the effective 
prosecution of the war. 

It was not until after May 1940 that the munitions pro- 
gramme got into its stride, even as a programme. Since then 
the transformation of an industrial organisation directed to 
peaceful ends into one primarily concerned with the supply of 
munitions of war has proceeded apace. Early efforts were 
concentrated upon the provision of necessary equipment for 
the Canadian forces, but as time went on the field of activity 
continuously widened, until now there is hardly any kind of 
munitions which is not either made or about to be made in 
Canada. It is said that the industrial facilities available would 
permit the complete equipment of an infantry division every 
six weeks, and in addition aircraft and specialised munitions of 
‘all types are being produced, much being on British account 
though financed by Canada. Not only does Canada supply 
substantially everything required for its own forces, but the 
expenditures already taken care of out of Canadian funds on 
British account are said to approach $1,000 million, an amount 
exceeding the total annual budget of Canada for all purposes 
for two years of peace. 


II, TRANSFORMATIONS SINCE 1939 


N the two years of war there has been a notable change in 

the Canadian public’s angle of approach to the struggle, and 
to the sacrifices for which it calls. Initially the emotional 
driving force was based rather on the idea of aid to Britain. 
To-day the emphasis has altered. There is a growing recog- 
nition that what is involved is national survival, that the issue 
will be decided for Canada by the battles in Europe and at sea, 
and that Canada can be effectively defended only by the exer- 
tion abroad of every ounce of strength which can usefully be 
withdrawn from production at home. This change has been 
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due to a succession of events, including not only the series of 
invasions with their attendant horrors and exhibitions of 
brutal violence, but more specifically the air attack on Great 
Britain, of which the critical character was gradually appre- 
ciated, the setting up by Canada and the United States of the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, the leasing of bases by 
Great Britain to the United States, the occupation of Green- 
land and Iceland, the Canadian Prime Minister’s speeches in 
England and on his return from there, and the assumption by 
the United States of responsibility for the protection of traffic 
in the western Atlantic. 

In sharp contrast with the situation in the United States 
itself, any vocal opposition to the Government in Canada has 
been on the part of those who contend that not enough is 
being done. There has been strong and recently effective 
pressure in support of the formation of auxiliary forces of 
women. Conscription for overseas service in the army has 
also its vehement supporters, particularly in Toronto and the 
cities of the Pacific coast, where there is dissatisfaction with its 
application only to service in Canada, in respect of which it is 
already in operation. There is evidence, moreover, of a 
demand for protective forces and measures. Particularly on 
the west coast the public is concerned with the possible 
belligerency of Japan, and in the interior with possible air 
raids, either direct from overseas or from northern bases. 
With Government backing, experimental black-outs have been 
carried out in inland cities on a rather artificial footing. The 
Attorney-General of Ontario was reported on September 19 to 
be so greatly apprehensive about raids as to telegraph, instead 
of merely mailing, from Toronto to Ottawa a recommendation 
for a substantial appropriation for the installation of sirens. If 
the Government conceded all that is demanded because of 
fears of this kind, the concentration of its available resources 
in or about the critical areas on the Atlantic coast and in 
Great Britain would be seriously interfered with. 

The position as to conscription is a curious one. The num- 
ber of men in the fighting services who have been embodied 
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as volunteers available for duty anywhere already exceeds the 
figure at the end of the second year of the last war. Recruits 
for the navy and air force have continued to offer themselves 
faster than it has been possible to absorb them. Recruitment 
for the army has been slower, perhaps in part attributable to 
an instinctive popular feeling that the final decision is not 
likely to turn on any proportionately small difference in the 
numerical strength of the land forces, and in part to the fact 
that the Canadian army, unlike the navy and air force, has not 
yet been seriously engaged, while training as such has no 
particular attraction. Balancing the demand for conscription, 
there is a widely held and not uninformed opinion that pressure 
in the direction of compulsory general service has already had 
an adverse effect on the production of food and munitions, 
which should be given a clear priority over service in the army 
though not over service in the air force or in the navy. Those 
who take up this position may be placing the value of land 
forces too low in comparison with productive activities, but 
their view can be supported by cogent examples and argument. 
They think that too much concession has already been made 
by the Government to popular clamour, induced rather by 
memories of the last war than by a clear conception of the 
necessities of this one. 

The civil organisation of the country for total war is difficult 
enough. Foreign exchange control, including the practical 
prohibition of unnecessary visits by Canadians to the United 
States—visits which were one of their chief forms of diver- 
sion—the attempt to control prices over so large and varied 
an area, the enforcement of restrictions on building, the 
reduction of the supply of non-essential articles in face of an 
increasing demand for them, and the enormous extension of 
direct taxation, to which some ten or twenty times the number 
of persons have become liable during the last year (the actual 
multiplier even in respect of income tax is still a matter of 
conjecture)—all these activities give abundant scope for mis- 
takes and consequent irritation. Acquiescence has, however, ' 
been extraordinarily general and extraordinarily cheerful. On 
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the civilian side the only serious anxiety is the temper sometimes 
shown by labour. Strikes have been too numerous, and the 
men concerned too recalcitrant. No adequate explanation of 
this symptom has been given. It is chiefly ascribed to the lack 
of experience on the part of manufacturers in collective 
bargaining; but no doubt the opportunity to add to the mem- 
bership of their unions is too great a temptation to some labour 
leaders, and occasional reports of the intentional stimulation 
of disorder have had some currency. One labour leader the 
Department of Justice has found it advisable to intern. The 
occurrence of strikes is, however, the only serious indication 
that the war machine requires adjustment on the civil side and, 
notwithstanding the large number of lost days which have 
resulted from them, their proportional significance has 
probably been over-estimated. 

On the military side, apart from the slowness of recruitment 
of the army, such minor difficulties as have arisen are chiefly 
organisational. The enormous growth in the production of 
munitions directed by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, of which the personnel daily increases in number, 
has already been referred to. Inthe Service departments proper, 
Canada suffers somewhat from its adherence to the traditional 
plan of separate departments for the army, navy and air force. 
That tradition was too strong to permit of the logical develop- 
ment of the idea underlying the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in 1923. In that department the 
army and navy organisations continued their distinct existence, 
and recently the air force achieved its independence of the 
other two services. Common action is sought to be achieved 
by inter-service committees, but the separation has led to 
curious results. The effect of the independence of the three 
Service departments has in Canada never been mitigated by an 
organ analogous to the British Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Short of the Minister of National Defence there has never 
been in Canada a public servant who by virtue of his office 
became responsible for the study of Canadian defence problems 
in terms of all three forces, land, sea and air. The scope of 
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even that Minister’s responsibility has, since the war began, 
been somewhat restricted by the appointment of associate 
Ministers severally charged with the administration of the 
navy and the air force. Each of thethree services has its own 
highly articulated headquarters staff, and by their independence 
the administration of auxiliary services, such as medical, postal 
and the like, is made complicated and difficult. The army and 
the air force each has its own medical service, and authority 
has recently been given for the constitution of at least two 
women’s auxiliary services, separately administered. Duplica- 
tions or triplications of this kind give rise to some friction 
and inefficiency which, theoretically at least, a more logical 
organisation would avoid. 

The relations between Canada and the United States’ are all 
that could be desired. For the solution of problems of the 
direct defence of North America, the Permanent Joint Board 
affords appropriate machinery which has worked smoothly. 
Industrial questions are efficiently dealt with by joint economic 
-and material co-ordination committees. In the west, Canada 
has undertaken and has almost completed a series of staging 
aerodromes; as a result of their construction United States 
forces in Alaska will no longer be isolated. On the east, the 
occupation of Iceland and Greenland by the United States 
assimilates the relations between the two countries on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. In Newfoundland surprisingly 
smooth co-operation is achieved between the six local authori- 
ties concerned, namely, the Newfoundland Commission of 
Government and the five officers in separate command of the 
local forces of the Canadian army, navy and air force and of 
the United States army and navy. 

Any Canadian, even the most ardent imperialist, who can in 
imagination survey the present scene from the point of view 
even of 1939 would, if he were honest with himself, be com- 
pelled to admit amazement at what has been effected in two 
years. If anyone in 1939 had been bold enough to suggest that 
such an achievement could be practically and politically 
. possible he would have been regarded as a wild visionary. It 
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would then have even been thought unlikely that Canada 
could have been carried into participation in a European war 
without violent cleavages which might rock the social struc- 
ture, and madness to suggest that in 1941 Canada would have 
raised forces somewhat greater in number than those raised 
by the summer of 1916: that there would in addition have been 
undertaken such an enormous industrial expansion as to permit 
the production of munitions in quantities beyond comparison 
greater than 25 years ago: and that effective machinery would 
have been set up and put into operation for preventing 
unnecessary expenditure abroad, for restricting the supply of 
luxuries, and for collecting direct taxes (to which the Dominion 
Government for the first time resorted in 1917, and then only 
with the greatest hesitation) from at least one-fifth of the whole 
population. It would have been thought even madder to 
prophesy thatthis would have been done not only without any 
violent political conflict, but with the almost unanimous 
concurrence of all races, creeds and factions, and that the rigid 
restrictions and compulsions imposed would be criticised only 
as insufficiently onerous, all this notwithstanding the absence 
of any direct attack on Canadian territory and the lack on the 
part of any but a negligible fraction of the population of any 
personal experience of the ruthlessness and bitterness of 
modern war. Canadians may justifiably take pride in what has 
been accomplished, and give credit to those to whom credit 
for it is due. For constructive and informed criticism there is, 
of course, ample field, but none for the noisy nonsense heard 
from a few seekers after notoriety who assert that nothing has 
been well done. The proverbial short public memory is hardly 
so short as to prevent such assertions from being recognised 
as the rubbish they are. 


Ill. THe Fururt or WortpD TRADE 


ANADA, in view of the extremely large per capita external 
trade which characterised her peace-time economy, is 
vitally interested in the conditions under which international 
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trade will be resumed after the war is over. These conditions 
are bound to be determined by national policies. They may 
be in part policies imposed in a peace settlement, but are 
more likely to be those of iridividual nations free to act as they 
please. It is important to recognise that serious political 
dangers are involved in the conscious freedom of choice. 
When matters which concern our material well-being and 
indeed our very livelihood are determined by the courses 
which we and others deliberately decide to pursue, quarrels 
can arise very easily. We accept the weather day by day with 
joy, with cynical laughter or with grumbling because we know 
that it is not the result of human policy. We do not quarrel 
about the weather; at most, we pray for something better. 
But consider how bitter our quarrels would be if we had to 
come to a political decision as to a weather programme. 
Consider how many groups would regard themselves as 
entitled to preferential treatment, or would claim some right 
to determine the decision of others. 

The conditions under which the national policies governing 
the development of trade after the war are framed will lend 
themselves to disputes that may easily become acrimonious. 
In order to win the war as economically and as expeditiously 
as possible, Great Britain and the United States have already 
made some promises, or at least some declarations of policy 
which will be construed as promises. The peoples of the Axis . 
Powers have been encouraged to yield in the confidence that 
they will receive generous treatment in such matters as access 
to raw materials and to markets in which they may secure the 
means of payment by the sale of their goods and services. Our 
memories of the last peace-making should remind us how 
dangerous it is to disregard, or even to construe narrowly, 
what others have come to look on as solemn pledges. Claims 
based on statements as to war aims are at least precise to the 
extent of referring to documents or to recorded speeches. 
Much vaguer claims may exist. The United States, for instance, 
has unquestionably the right to demand some return for the 
goods and services supplied under the Lease-Lend agreements. 
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The return of unused equipment or the supply of similar 
equipment may obviously be asked. Other goods, such as raw 
materials which cannot be economically produced in the 
United States, have been mentioned. Can political conditions 
also be exacted? We do not know. Probably much will 
depend on the temper of American public opinion when the 
time comes for peace-making. 

Even vaguer are claims based on the hope of having aroused 
gratitude. A victorious Great Britain will no doubt have some 
claim to the gratitude of the peoples rescued from German 
domination, as well as of the peoples whose defence against 
German aggression has been made possible by the courageous 
endurance of the British. But both the countries that have 
been overrun and those which have defended themselves by 
helping Britain will also have-some claim to British gratitude. 
It will require statesmanship of a high order to bring about a 
mutual cancellation of these imponderable debts or, better still, 
to translate mutual gratitude into a sense of comradeship, just 
as it will require great statesmanship to allay the international 
resentments which have arisen during the last few years. These 
resentments have played a powerful part during the war in 
maintaining the will to achieve total victory, and in sustaining 
the spirit of revolt among conquered nations. But when 
victory is achieved their usefulness may be gone. At the 
appropriate moment they must be sterilised so that they will 
not affect national policies in the period of reconstruction, or 
drive infuriated peoples to break the pledges which their 
leaders have given in their name. 

The crisis of peace-making may bring forth inspired states- 
manship, but we cannot be absolutely confident of the temper 
of the victorious Powers and their assistants when the time 
for a peace settlement arrives. It is not impossible that there 
may be a determination, purified by suffering and sacrifice, to 
build a world order in which the united force of all mankind 
can be devoted to the promotion of human welfare. Neither is 
it impossible that sacrifice and suffering may lead to an insis- 
tent demand for the immediate restoration of consumers’ 
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incomes in the economically stronger countries, regardless of 
what may happen elsewhere. It seems, however, more prob- 
able than either of these clear-cut alternatives that the result 
will be different in different countries in accordance with the 
degree of strain which has been borne, the fairness with which 
burdens have been apportioned, the idealism which has been 
inspired by political or religious leaders, and the education of 
public opinion which has resulted from discussion. If the 
state of opinion at the end of the war is difficult to predict, so 
too are material conditions. The consequences of every great 
war ate far-reaching, and both the economic structure of 
nations and their economic relations to each other may be 
profoundly altered. After the present war every belligerent, 
besides having to frame policies for economic and social 
reconstruction, will have to keep a watchful eye on the corre- 
sponding policies of other nations whose co-operation it may 
desire or whose competition it may dread. To predict the 
future of world trade requires a forecast of the resultant of a 
large number of separate national policies. 

This is no easy task. We do not know what post-war prob- 
lems Canada or other countries will have to face. We cannot 
tell, for instance, what provision we shall have to make here 
for national defence, or what provision some countries may 
wish to make for a war of revenge. We do not know what the 
social services may require in the post-war world. But we 
must not exaggerate our ignorance. We can safely assume 
that every country, within the limits of the power which it may 
enjoy, will seek to secure as large a national income as may 
be possible consistently with the sustained employment of its 
labour and its capital, and ‘will endeavour to avoid the political 
discontent to which any glaring disregard of legitimate 
interests would give rise. 

Armed with this assumption we may make some conjectures 
as to the post-war economic policies of the United Statés and 
of Great Britain, the two countries whose policies matter most 
to Canada. The United States is likely to have the greater 
freedom of choice. She will have sustained far less material 
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damage than Great Britain, and will be free at pleasure to 
write down the great Lease-Lend debt or to call for deliveries 
imposing a heavy burden on the British economy. As regards 
post-war trading policies two sharply opposed views exist in 
the United States. One is that full employment and a large 
national income should be sought with as little dependence as 
possible on foreign countries, particularly on countries outside 
the Western hemisphere. Surpluses—that is, stocks of com- 
modities which cannot be consumed within the country if they 
must be paid for at prices remunerative to their producers—do 
not constitute a very serious problem for those who hold this 
view. Their only value consists in the possibility of exchanging 
them for things which cannot be economically produced in 
the United States. Once these necessary imports have been 
acquired it matters little what happens to the surpluses and, 
sooner or later, capital and labour should be diverted from 
producing them. It would probably be conceded that the 
level of national income which can be reached on this self- 
contained basis is not as high as that which might be obtained 
if full employment could be secured under conditions of 
substantial international trade. But it would be asserted that 
this trade would involve dependence both in peace and war 
on foreign sources of supply, and that an economy which 
is practically self-contained can be kept free from the risk of 
large-scale unemployment. It might be added that a large 
American export trade had in the past led to part of the national 
income assuming the undesirable form of war debts, dubious 
investments in Europe and South America, heavy and needless 
importations of gold and silver, or (at best) reckless touring of 
Europe. 

The other view is that the United States should endeavour 
to build up world trade and should aim at reducing trade 
barriers everywhere. This policy has been strongly advo- 
cated by the present Administration. Its purpose would not 
be confined to obtaining the largest possible real income for 
the people of the United States. It would also be designed to 
make things easier for other nations, afford them greater 
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economic opportunity, and help to remove the economic 
causes of war. There are countries which depend for their 
prosperity on their ability to obtain exports from the United 
States, and to acquire the means of payment by the sale of 
their goods and services in the American market. Those who 
hold this second view consider surpluses as the result of the 
way in which many people obtain their means of livelihood 
and are enabled to maintain a way of life to which they are 
profoundly attached. The surpluses must be sold if these 
people are to prosper. If the United States, emerging from the 
present war as a great creditor nation, is to sell its surpluses 
abroad it must import very largely, invest freely abroad, send 
its tourists to the ends of the earth and, perhaps, forgo the 
collection of some of the debts which are owed to Americans. 
It may even have to relinquish the attempt to export things 
which are not, strictly speaking, surpluses—the services of its 
merchant marine, for example, or the products of some of its 
industries. The United States as the heart of a world trading 
area would be a very different country from the United States 
as a closed economy. Neither of these extreme views may 
determine actual policy when the time comes. Both will 
involve serious political and economic difficulties. A com- 
promise policy, based on no precise doctrine, is quite likely. 
It might produce political tranquillity in the United States 
at the cost of great uncertainty elsewhere. 

The United States is not the only nation that will have to 
make a choice of this character. But other countries are likely 
to have far less real freedom of action, partly because for the 
most part they have not the same varied resources, partly 
because they are likely to be influenced by the decision which 
the United States adopts. Japan, for instance, is economically 
dependent on buying raw materials from abroad and process- 
ing them for re-export. A not improbable effect of the war 
will be to deprive her of any chance of dominating politically 
the lands which could round out her domains into an area 
capable of economic self-sufficiency. Japan in that case would 
have to rely on the access to sources of raw material, and the 
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access to foreign markets, which the victorious Powers might 
allow. If they did not make provision for her needs, she would 
have to do the best she could by bargaining, saying to each 
country in turn, “I shall be glad to buy a portion of your 
surpluses, but it will be possible for me to do so only if you 
will make purchases of corresponding amount in Japan.” If 
she uses this language, her bargaining power will depend 
entirely on the need which other countries may have to find a 
market for their surpluses. To carry that a step farther, Japan’s 
bargaining power will be reckoned according to the political 
power enjoyed by those men and women in other countries 
whose means of livelihood and whose way of life depend on 
selling their produce in Japan. 

The policy of Great Britaif is second in importance only 
to that of the United States as a determinant of world economy. 
The traditional British course has been to seek sustained 
employment and a large national income by trading as freely 
as possible with the rest of the world. But even those who in 
the past have defended this policy most vigorously have 
admitted that it might be necessary to use some sort of 
coercion. It was suggested, for instance, that a high punitive 
tariff might be imposed against nations which refused to open 
their markets on reasonable terms. Indeed, Great Britain 
might actually refuse to buy from countries which would not 
accept payment in the form of British goods or British services, 
either directly or by way of three-cornered trade. As she is 
the only great market for the surpluses which many countries 
will continue to produce, and as she has in most cases several 
alternative sources of supply, her bargaining power would be 
very great. It might be folly not to use it. Of course, if the 
United States were to pursue consistently a policy of develop- 
ing trade on a world-wide basis, Great Britain would probably 
be glad to co-operate. But if the United States is inclined to 
seek a self-contained economy in order, for instance, to mini- 
mise the risk of mass unemployment, Great Britain will 
inevitably be driven to a policy of confining her purchases to 
areas in which she can secure the means of payment. She 
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cannot after the war face the political risks incidental to mass 
unemployment; equally she cannot face the economic risks 
involved in maintaining employment by governmental expen- 
diture on reconstruction, if this expenditure may lead to large 
imports from countries that will use their credits not to buy 
British goods and services, but to create short-term debts 
dangerous to Britain’s financial position and to her ability to 
buy the imports which are essential. 

The choice before Britain may not be simple. There may be 
in the United States, as there has been in the past, an Adminis- 
tration which advocates the lowering of trade barriers but 
which is not legally free to lower its own barriers very far. 
There may be an Administration anxious for economic 
co-operation, but likely to be replaced at the next election. 
Co-operation, in other words, may be difficult and may involve 
serious risks. In the anxious period after the war British states- 
men may seek safety first. They will certainly need to have 
regard to the exchange value of sterling. The sterling bloc 
requires a comment here. An area within which currencies are 
stabilised in terms of each other is possible only when inter- 
national payments balance themselves, or are brought into 
balance by national policies, so as not to impose an intolerable 
strain on some debtor country whose currency will be forced 
to depreciate. A nation whose policies will tend to impose 
intolerable strains on the currencies of other countries cannot 
safely be admitted to the b/oc. Its trading with the b/c will have 
to be so controlled as to enable the relationships of its currency 
with that of the d/o to be controlled. The control need not 
necessarily be very severe. If we want an example we can 
consider the degree of control which Canada exercises to-day 
over her trade with the United States. 

In the post-war world Canada’s position will depend in 
great measure on the trading policies of the United States and 
of Great Britain. If the United States pursues self-sufficiency 
and if Great Britain is thereby constrained, at any rate as a 
temporary policy, to seek the shelter of the sterling d/o, 
Canada will no longer, as was the case before the present war, 
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be able to rely on the sale of her surpluses in the United 
Kingdom in order to procure funds with which to pay for 
goods and services purchased from the United States and to 
meet interest due to United States investors. Like other 
countries desirous of selling surpluses in the United Kingdom, 
she will have to buy British goods and services of equal value. 
Unless she was prepared to make the necessary readjustments 
in her economic life, she would be an unwelcome and perhaps 
even an impossible member of the sterling trading area, and 
her trade with it would have to be controlled by authorities in 
that area just as she to-day controls her trade with the United 
States. It is not within the scope of this article to consider 
whether in such a difficult situation Canada would seek to 
eliminate her surpluses, or to enlarge her capacity to absorb 
British goods. She might endeavour to come to some 
arrangement with the United States, by which her trade with 
that country could be balanced without making use of her 
sterling credits. The situation may never arise. It should not 
arise if the United States adopts whole-heartedly the policy 
of developing world trade, and makes American economic 
behaviour conform to standards appropriate to the world’s 
greatest creditor nation. 


Canada, 
October 1941. 





AUSTRALIA 


I, Stk THomas BAvIN 


HE death of Sir Thomas Bavin, K.C.M.G., removes a 

figure distinguished in letters, politics and law. A New 
Zealander by birth, he came to New South Wales in his early 
youth as the first stirrings of the Federal movement were 
beginning. Men such as Parkes, and later Barton and Deakin, 
were framing their appeals for Australian nationhood in terms 
which drew a response from all generous and idealistic youth. 
It is not surprising therefore that, after graduating brilliantly 
in law, young Bavin threw himself into the fight for federation 
with all the vigour and enthusiasm which throughout his life 
he brought to great causes. He attracted the attention of 
Edmund Barton, who, on becoming Australia’s first Prime 
Minister, made him his private secretary. When Barton was 
appointed to the High Court Bench, Alfred Deakin succeeded 
to the Prime Ministership and to the secretary. For three 
years Bavin served a political apprenticeship with these men, 
the best introduction to political life any man could have. It 
confirmed him in his determination to enter Parliament when 
opportunity offered. Meanwhile, in 1904, he returned to the 
Sydney Bar, and appeared in many of the early cases to test 
and interpret the new Australian constitution. Later he be- 
came also a recognised authority on industrial law. 

In 1911 W. A. Holman, then Labour Premier, appointed 
him a Royal Commissioner to enquire into the cost of living. 
His report was the foundation of the living-wage system in 
New South Wales. He had a long association with Sydney 
University through the University Law Society, of which he 
was president twenty-one times. He founded the University 
Settlement while he was a student, and soon after graduating 
in Arts and Law acted as Professor of Law in the University 
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of Tasmania for a year during Professor Jethro Brown’s 
absence in England. He was an original member of THE 
Rounp TABLE and, until pressure of affairs prevented him, he 
remained a regular contributor. His faith in the Empire 
was expressed in many notable speeches and articles; he was 
one of the first public men in Australia to realise that the 
immediate result of the Peace Conference and the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations was to create constitutional 
problems which might threaten the unity of the Empire, and 
to call attention to this fact from the platform and through the 
press. 

During the war, on being rejected for active service, he 
abandoned his large practice at the Bar to become Naval 
Intelligence Officer with the rank of lieutenant-commander. 
He did not enter Parliament until 1917, when he became 
Nationalist member for Gordon, the seat he held until his 
retirement in 1935. During that period he rapidly forged 
to the leadership of his party, filling in turn the offices of 
Attorney-General, Colonial Treasurer, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion and Premier. His political career was characterised by 
foresight, unfaltering courage and unshakable integrity. He 
did much to draw together town and country, and succeeded 
in stamping out the sectarianism which, until his stand against 
it, was rife in public affairs. 

The economic depression was commencing as he became 
Premier, and he had to contend with the insoluble problems 
of adjusting falling revenue to increasing expenditure, and of 
making unpopular economies with all the party bitterness they 
caused. When however he faced the electors in 1930, at the 
height of the depression, he scorned politicai subterfuge and 
paid them the compliment of taking them into his confidence. 
In his own words he appealed not to their selfishness but to 
their patriotism, stressed not their rights but their obligations, 
deluded them with no false hopes, gulled them with no flatter- 
ing promises, but told them the truth as he saw it. The 
people’s response was to put him out of office. But no man 
ever went out holding his head higher, and his words were 
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remembered and a tribute was paid in later days to all he had 
done and tried to do. His term in public life was not an easy 
one. No man who puts duty before personal advantage, prin- 
ciples before party and truth before expediency can expect it to 
be. But it is given to few to leave it knowing, as he did, that 
he had sacrificed no principle and lowered no ideal, but with 
courage and a resolute mind had followed the truth as he saw it. 

A painful physical disability made itself felt during his 
Premiership, and in 1932 on medical advice he relinquished 
leadership of the party for a less strenuous rdle. On that 
occasion he defined his attitude to a political career. “If”, he 
said, “a man regards his life, as he should regard it, not as 
a mere timid pilgrimage from the cradle to the grave, in 
which he is to get the maximum of comfort with the minimum 
of risk, but as a high adventure from which he aims to get as 
much as he can, in the way of knowledge and experience and 
self-realisation, and to give as much as he can, in the way of 
effective and honourable participation in the life of his time, 
I know of no better or more satisfying form of human activity 
than politics.” 

In 1933 the honour of K.C.M.G. was conferred on him. 
Two years later his appointment to the Supreme Court Bench 
ended his political activities, but his wide culture and keen 
questioning mind gave him many interests in which he con- 
tinued to take an active part. He was president of the Austra- 
lian Institute of International Affairs from 1934 until a week 
or so before his death, and was chairman of the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference held at Lapstone in 
1938. His liberal outlook and his zest for life remained un- 
diminished by thirteen years of almost continuous physical 
suffering. Doomed to go in company with pain, he bore it 
with dignity and fortitude, and seemed more able to endure 
as more exposed to suffering and distress. No one ever heard 
him complain; the self-pity and bitterness of the invalid were 
never his. So far as it was possible to do so he ignored his 
disability, and bent all his failing strength to carrying on his 
work and his interests. 
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He warmed both hands before the fire of life. It sank before 
he was ready to depart, but he lives on in the hearts and minds 
of many who counted him friend. He had a gift for friendship. 
His charm, his endearing boyishness, his tolerance and 
humour, his high courage and, above all, his love for his 
fellows drew friendship from people of every class and creed. 
But with all his gaiety and love of human things, the keynotes 
of his character were sincerity and a deep spiritual spring 
whence he drew his strength and his unswerving allegiance to 
those standards of conduct which were the fountain light of 
all his day, the master light of all his seeing. 


II. JAPAN, CHINA AND RussIA 


ITH the Japanese move into southern Indo-China and 
the subsequent freezing of Japanese assets by Great 
Britain and the United States, the possibility of Japan becoming 
an active belligerent was brought more prominently before the 
Australian people than at any time since the February crisis. 
Informed opinion was divided on the probability of a further 
immediate Japanese advance into Thailand following the occu- 
pation of Saigon and Cam Ranh Bay, as it also was on what the 
reaction of Great Britain and America would be in such an 
event. In general, however, there was little evidence of any 
real apprehension by the public about the effect on Australia 
of any further southward expansion by Japan. This lack of 
concern on the part of the man in the street appeared to be due 
more to a failure to appreciate the fact that the Far East might 
indeed become the very Near North than to any balanced 
assessment of the deterrent effect on Japan of the unexpectedly 
stout resistance of the Russians, or to the belief that the active 
intervention of the United States was assured should Britain be 
involved in war with Japan. Malaya and Borneo, to the great 
centres of population in southern Australia, appear hardly less 
remote than Syria and North Africa. The sedative influence of 
reports about the preparedness and confidence of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, about continual reinforcement of British 
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strength in Malaya and Singapore and about transference of 
American naval and air units to the Far East, has no doubt 
played some part in allaying popular fears. 

On the other hand members both of the Government and of 
the Opposition, as well as the press, endeavoured to awaken — 
the country to the imminence of danger. The Minister for 
National Emergency Services of the new Labour administration 
in New South Wales instituted a series of partial black-outs 
of the city of Sydney, which culminated in the first com- 
plete black-out of the whole metropolitan area on August 17. 
Similar measures were taken in Brisbane. At the same time it 
was announced that {1,000,000 would be made available to 
the States by the Commonwealth for air raid precautions, and 
this in spite of the dubious reassurance by one authority that 
thanks to the difficulties of Japanese communications not more 
than 70 tons of bombs could be dropped on any one centre in 
24 hours. 

What feeling of tension there was reached its height towards 
the end of July, when conviction grew that Britain would 
resist a Japanese move into Thailand; references to the possi- 
bility of general mobilisation again appeared, and many 
officers and n.c.o.s of the militia forces were called up for 
service for the duration of the war. On August 9 it was 
announced that the Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, had abruptly 
abandoned a tour which he had just begun of all States of the 
Commonwealth, and had returned to Melbourne. Here a 
meeting of the War Cabinet was held on August 11 at which 
the defence chiefs were present, and subsequently the Prime 
Minister and leader of the Opposition issued separate state- 
ments emphasising in general terms the critical state of relations 
with Japan and the dangers which confronted the people of 
Australia, “I put it as plainly as I can to every man and woman 
that the safety of this country is at stake,” said Mr. Curtin. 

If any further stimulus were necessary it was provided by 
the wholesale departure of the Japanese business community 
and the mysterious movements of Japanese ships in or bound 
for Australian waters. Several ships due to call at Australian 
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ports suddenly disappeared “into the blue”, incliding the last 
of the N.Y.K. passenger liners, the Kasima Maru, on which 
was the new Japanese Consul-General to Australia. This 
vessel finally arrived off Sydney after a silence of ten days, and 
passengers told stories of her having been suddenly blacked out 
and then wandering aimlessly to the south of the Philippines. 
With her departure from Sydney on August 14, the last com- 
mercial link with Japan had apparently been severed, though 
it was stated that several Japanese business men had cancelled 
their passages at the last minute and had returned to join the 
managers of the major Japanese firms, who had been instructed 
to keep their offices in being. In the light of subsequent events 
the apparent belief of the Japanese principals of these firms 
that business might still be possible—in contrast to the opinion 
of their countrymen in Australia—is not without significance. 
It was noteworthy also that, though great prominence was 
given in the papers tothe departure of Japanese residents, there 
was no evidence of any public animosity towards them on the 
part of either the public or the press. 

Whatever the outcome of the crisis, there was never the 
slightest suggestion that Australia would seek any accom- 
modation with Japan or that she would not unhesitatingly 
accept her full responsibility for whatever might be the out- 
come of uncompromising resistance to Japanese aggression. 
In preparation to play her part in the strategy of British 
Far Eastern defence, not only have further contingents of 
Australian troops and airmen recently arrived at Singapore, 
but also a considerable Australian force is now based on 
Darwin. The transport of large bodies of troops to this centre 
by land across Australia’s “dead heart” has directed attention 
to the engineering feat which has been accomplished in the 
construction of an all-weather motor road connecting the 
Tennant’s Creek terminal of the existing road joining the rail 
at Alice Springs in the south, and Birdum 307 miles to the 
north, whence the railway runs to Darwin. Responsibility for 
the task was accepted jointly by the Queensland, New South 
Wales and South Australian Governments, and by working 
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twenty-four hours a day it was completed in three months in 
spite of the tremendous supply and transport difficulties. It is 
maintained that the marked development of Darwin as a 
military, naval and air base has contributed materially to the 
general plan of Netherlands East Indies defence, and has made 
possible the inclusion of the eastern sections of the Indies in a 
comprehensive scheme involving British, Dutch, Australian 
and American possessions. 

By the virtual cessation of all commerce between the two 
countries, the progressive decline over the past six years in 
Australia’s trade with Japan has been completed. This decline 
was begun by Australia’s trade diversion policy in 1936, which 
checked the growth of a trade that for some years had been 
heavily in Australia’s favour and, it was anticipated, would 
continue to expand. At that time Australia’s wool exports to 
Japan reached the record figure of 770,000 bales, or roughly 
25 per cent. of the wool clip, while 13 per cent. of Aus- 
tralia’s total export trade was with Japan. For the year 1935—- 
36 this country had a favourable trade balance of £9,131,213, 
but in 1936-37 the balance, owing largely to the decline in 
Japanese purchases of wool, fell to £3,744,596, and in 1937-38, 
a year of low wool prices, it became adverse’to the amount of 
£638,430. Following the outbreak of war and the conclusion 
by Australia of the wool purchase agreement with the British 
Government, a period of some months elapsed before Japan 
was enabled to resume regular purchases of Australian wool. 
Since the war began, however, the British Government, which 
is now the owner of the wool, has allowed her to ship a total 
of about 325,000 bales. During 1940 Japan also bought 
20,000,000 bushels of Australian wheat on long-term credits, 
but her purchases of iron ore in this market were ended by the 
embargo of May 1938 on the export of this commodity to any 
countries outside the British Empire, and of scrap iron by the 
embargo of November 1940. Australia has up to the present 
continued to import from Japan considerable quantities of 
artificial silk and cotton piece-goods. 

At the beginning of July the name of Sir Frederic Eggle- 
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ston was announced as that of the first Australian Minister to 
China. Sir Frederic has long taken a deep interest in Pacific 
affairs, and as a leader of various Australian delegations to ~ 
conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations he has had 
personal contact with many of the leading figures in the 
political life not only of China but also of Japan and the United 
States. His standing in the public life of this country (he held 
office in the Victorian Parliament, and has for many years been 
chairman of the Commonwealth Grants Commission), his high 
integrity and scholarship afford proof that by his appointment 
the Government recognises Australian representation in 
China to be no less important than in Japan or the United 
States. 

Though initially motives may have been somewhat mixed, 
there was general and profound relief when the news was 
received that Germany and Russia were at war. Following 
the evacuation of Greece and Crete, the announcement of the 
heavy losses of Australian troops and the deduction that losses 
of equipment must have been no less severe, apprehension had 
been felt lest the full weight of the German army should now 
fall on British and Dominion troops in North Africa and the 
Middle East. The campaign in Syria did little to restore 
confidence in the British resources available to resist such an 
attack if it came. The reorientation of opinion in regard to 
Russia was made the more difficult by the almost general 
anticipation that Stalin would go to any lengths to avoid war 
and by the prevailing scepticism in regard to Russia’s ability 
to offer any effective resistance. The vexed question how she 
should be regarded, whether as an ally or merely as an unex- 
pected obstacle in Hitler’s path, was resolved for many people 
by Mr. W. M. Hughes’s statement that “he who fights at my 
right hand is my friend”. 

The pzans of praise for Russia’s action from the die-hards of 
the Left, who suddenly found an imperialist war transformed 
into a battle for freedom, were countered in the first week by 
admonitions on the part of those equally intransigent of the 
Right, lest we should imagine that the Russian leopard had 
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changed his spots since the days when the Russo-German Pact 
had cleared the way for Hitler’s attack on Poland and the 
West, and Russia had invaded Finland and the Baltic countries, 
In general, however, the press reflected public opinion in 
upholding the view that, whatever the factors determining 
Russia’s entry into the war, we had found a welcome ally when 
hard pressed, with and for whom the closest co-operation and 
support were desirable. On the other hand there was little 
disposition to question the decision of the Government to 
maintain the ban on the Communist party, which had been 
declared illegal under the National Security Regulation at the 
beginning of the war. Indeed, the Australian Labour party 
has decreed that any of its members associating themselves 
with the various organisations which have sprung up to 
promote cultural and trade relations with, or to organise aid 
for, Russia are liable to expulsion from the party. It is felt no 
doubt to be politically dangerous for the party to lay itself 
open to the accusation of being tainted by Communism, when 
it has so recently achieved unity after being weakened for 
years by the existence of breakaway groups, the most impor- 
tant of which in the Federal sphere bore the name of the Non- 
Communist Labour party. 

With the continuance of Russian resistance there has been a 
growing demand for the development of trade relations with 
the U.S.S.R. and for the provision of medical aid, and the 
arrival at. the end of July of the first steamer ever to fly the 
hammer and sickle in Sydney harbour attracted great interest. 
Amongst all shades of political opinion there is to-day nothing 
but the greatest admiration for the magnificent and efficient 
Russian resistance and for the morale of the Russian people. 
That flows from something more than the special interest 
which the course of the Russian campaign had for this country 
from the beginning, in that it was hardly to be expected 
that Japan would commit herself to any irrevocable policy in 
the Pacific until such time as it could be determined whether 
Germany was capable of winning a decisive victory against the 
Soviet. 
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Ill. Poxrricat Hosti.iries 


URING the period under review the growing political 

disunity overshadowed other internal matters. It might 
have been expected that industrial disturbances would con- 
currently tend to increase, with serious effect on the war effort. 
In fact these fears have not been realised. Recently, however, 
a serious strike began in the textile industries in New South 
Wales and Victoria, affecting important defence contracts. 
The strike appeared to be related to the whole question of the 
war-time loading of wage rates. This principle was first 
approved by the Federal Arbitration Court, which granted a 
war-time increase to certain workers in Government munitions 
plants because of the arduous nature of their employment. 
The anomaly was thereby created that some workers not 
working on munitions, but in munition annexes, were paid 
less than their fellows employed on similar types of work, an 
obviously fruitful source of discontent. The demand for 
increased margins has gradually spread to other sections of the 
heavy industries. There is little doubt that the demands of the 
textile workers were influenced by the war-time increases 
granted elsewhere. Recently their case for a 6s. increase per 
week for men and 45. for women was heard by the Arbitration 
Court, and increases of 2s. and 15. respectively were granted. 
Against this award the workers struck. Another important 
factor has been the knowledge that textile mills are making 
substantially increased profits when compared with the pre- 
war period, and the workers have felt that they should share 
in this increased prosperity. 

With the approach of the new financial year the problems of 
war-time finance became prominent. Mr. Fadden, then Treas- 
urer, announced that {250,000,000 would have to be found 
for war expenditure in 1941-42, an increase of {60,000,000 on 
the previous year. A large part of this increase would have to 
be raised by additional taxation, but there the Commonwealth 
was faced by the problem of the inequality of State taxation, 
which greatly limited its taxing powers. For example, in the 
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- State of Queensland a taxpayer without dependants having an 
income of £50,000 a year pays £20,694 in State taxation alone, 
but in Victoria only £6,290. The Treasurer therefore proposed 
to a meeting of the Premiers’ Conference that for the duration 
of the war and one year afterwards the States should forgo the 
right to collect income tax, and that in place of it they should 
receive a per capita payment from the Commonwealth. In this 
way he believed he would have an additional £6,000,000 at his 
disposal from increased Federal taxation. This proposal was 
opposed by all States, with the exception of South Australia, 
on the ground that it was an abrogation of the States’ con- 
stitutional rights and also because it would necessitate drastic 
curtailment of State expenditure, amounting in the case of 
Queensland and New South Wales to over 30 per cent. of 
their estimates. The matter was left with the Treasurer 
declaring that the money must be found, and would be found 
by the Commonwealth exercising its powers under ,the war- 
time financial regulations. At a meeting of the Loan Council 
the States’ demands for loan expenditure of £30,000,000 were 
cut to £20,000,000, even though the Commonwealth Public 
Works Co-ordinator, Sir Harry Brown, had recommended an 
amount of £24,000,000. These matters, together with dissen- 
sion over the effect of childhood endowment payments on 
taxation deductions in respect of children, promised in any 
case a highly contentious budget session when Parliament 
reassembled in September. 

The high hopes held that Mr. Menzies on his return to 
Australia would be able to achieve a workable degree of 
political unity were disappointed by the acrimonious debate in 
the House on its first meeting after his return. Following this, 
Mr. Menzies stated that he had abandoned all hope of a National 
Government. Shortly afterwards he announced the reorganisa- 
tion of the Government and the creation of several new port- 
folios, which increased the number of Ministers to 19 out of a 
total membership of the two Government parties in both 
Houses of 57. At the same time he made known other 
measures taken to intensify the war effort, including control 
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of all shipping and the appointment of a Federal Coal Com- 
mission. In view of the continued depletion of oil reserves 
it was stated that petrol consumption for civilian purposes 
would be cut from a peace-time figure of 35,000,000 gallons 
a month to 12,000,000, necessitating far more severe rationing, 
which would be progressively imposed in July and August. 

In July serious criticism of Mr. Menzies’ leadership was 
voiced by members of his own party—the United Australia 
party—the dissident group comprising men who, it was said, 
were disappointed that they had not received preferment when 
the Government was enlarged. It must be recognised that 
with the evenly divided membership of the Lower House, 
which gave the Government only 36 seats out of a total of 75, 
a portfolio in the swollen Cabinet almost ceased to be a 
distinction, whereas omission from it might be considered 
a reflection on the ability of the members concerned. Mr. 
Menzies ,refused to call a joint meeting of the Government 
parties, but agreed to hear his critics at a meeting of his own 
party. At this meeting no vote was taken and the rebels’ case 
for a change in leadership of the party was not sustained. 
Shortly afterwards it was announced that Mr. Menzies would 
visit all States of the Commonwealth, a decision criticised 
by the Opposition as being mere political manceuvring. 

Mr. Menzies left for Adelaide on Thursday, August 7, and 
on the following day in a public address there he referred to 
the gravity of the situation in the Pacific in such terms as to 
indicate that his Government was seriously concerned at the 
possibility of a Japanese move into Thailand. On information 
received that week-end he cancelled his tour and, as des- 
cribed, returned to Melbourne for a meeting of the Federal 
Cabinet. As a result of this meeting, and after conference 
with the leader of the Opposition, he announced that the 
Cabinet had unanimously requested him to proceed to London 
without delay to represent to the British War Cabinet the 
special interests of Australia in the menacing situation in the 
Pacific. He stated, however, that he would not go without 
the approval of Parliament, and he summoned a meeting 
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of Parliament for Wednesday, August 20. In the interval 
much speculation went on as to the reasons for his sudden 
change of plans, and it was clear that the question of 
Australian representation in London could not be considered 
apart from the atmosphere of political suspicion which had de- 
veloped since the last sitting of Parliament. Though the leader 
of the Opposition had approved the proposal that the Prime 
Minister should visit London, and had consulted the former 
Prime Minister, Mr. Scullin, the elder statesman of the 
Australian Labour party, before giving his approval, none of 
his colleagues on the Advisory War Council endorsed the 
attitude he had taken up. The matter was therefore left for 
decision in Parliament, and meanwhile Mr. Menzies announced 
that he would not go to London as Prime Minister without the 
approval of all the parties. When the House met it went into 
secret session to consider the international situation and the 
projected visit of the Prime Minister to London. Noa.decision 
was taken on the latter, because in the meantime the Labour 
caucus had decided to oppose the plan. On August 22 the 
Prime Minister with the unanimous approval of the Cabinet 
submitted to the leader of the Opposition a proposal for a 
National Government in which Labour would have half the 
representation. Mr. Menzies offered to serve under Mr. Curtin 
as Prime Minister or, alternatively, to serve under any leader 
to be jointly approved. This was the most generous of the 
many offers made to the Labour party for a National Govern- 
ment, but it was unfavourably received by the press, and 
particularly by that section which had announced its hostility 
to the continuance of Mr. Menzies as leader. 

In replying, the leader of the Labour party, Mr. Curtin, 
made three points. First, he held that his party had loyally 
co-operated with the Government in the war effort :‘secondly, 
that the difficulties of the Government arose from dissension 
within its own ranks : thirdly, that these difficulties would not, in 
the opinion of the Labour party, be removed by deposing Mr. 
Menzies. There followed a series of Cabinet meetings which 
led finally to Mr. Menzies announcing to the Cabinet and to the 
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combined Government parties on August 28 his intention to 
resign. Thereupon the parties sitting together unanimously 
elected the Treasurer and leader of the Country party, 
Mr. A. W. Fadden, as Prime Minister. 

In announcing his resignation Mr. Menzies gave as his 
principal reason the criticism of his leadership within his own 
ranks and in a certain section of the press, and his desire to 
secure political stability. He accepted office as Minister for 
Defence Co-ordination in the new Government, and remained 
leader of the United Australia party. Mr. Fadden continued 
to hold the office of Treasurer as well as Prime Minister, and 
announced his intention of summoning Parliament at an early 
date for a budget session, after which he would reconstruct 
his Ministry.* This whole operation under which the two 
leaders changed places in the Cabinet was described by Mr. 
Curtin as “face-lifting”, and as by no means satisfying the 
Labour party that the Government was more interested in the 
war effort than in maintaining office under a leader who would 
be more popular than Mr. Menzies. 


ITV. Mr. Menzies’ ACHIEVEMENT 


N considering the expansion of Australia’s war effort it is 

fitting that a tribute should be paid to the achievements of 
the Government under Mr. Menzies’ leadership. On the 
testimony of the leader of the mission from the British Ministry 
of Supply, a very remarkable feat has been accomplished in the 
development of a comprehensive and efficient munitions and 
machine-tool industry. For the vision and initiative to which 
this and much else are due, high credit must go to Mr. Menzies 
personally. He will go down in history as the war-time 
Prime Minister who, in very difficult circumstances, including 
the critical year in which he lacked a working majority in the 


* On October 3 the new Government was defeated by 36 votes to 33 
on a vote of censure directed against the budget. Mr. Fadden resigned, 
and Mr. Curtin became Prime Minister at the head of a Labour Govern- 
ment, pledged as fully as its predecessors to organise all the resources 
of Australia for victory —Eprror. 


. 
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House, was rewarded by seeing his country play its part in the 
common war effort to a degree which even the most sanguine 
would have considered impossible two or three years earlier. 
It is one of the tragedies—let us hope history will find it a 
minor one—of the war that his outstanding intellectual capacity 
was not matched by that sympathetic understanding and 
tolerance of human nature which, far more than ability, is 
capable of evoking and holding the loyal co-operation and 
support of a Government and people. Whatever effect the 
political situation may have had on the war drive—and it is 
impossible to assess the intangible factors involved—there has 
been no suggestion that any of the political parties have 
deviated from their policy of complete and united prosecution 
of the war. Indeed, shortly after the formation of Mr. Fadden’s 
Government, Mr. Curtin expressly stated that no question of 
the fullest co-operation with the Government in the Advisory 
War Council and in other activities was in any way involved. 

There is no slackening in the enlargement of all branches of 
Commonwealth forces, and during the period under review 
the number of men accepted for entry into the R.A.A.F. 
reached 200,000. Another noteworthy development was the 
flight of the first Australian Bristol Beaufort bomber, which 
completed highly satisfactory tests. The air force is also 
receiving continual additions to its strength of Catalina flying 
boats, which are arriving from America as fast as they can be 
ferried over the Pacific by Australian pilots. Small naval craft 
are being launched at frequent intervals, and the number of 
naval personnel now equals one-fifth of the whole pre-war 
British Navy. The organisation and training of the first Aus- 
tralian armoured division are well advanced, and great 
competition has been experienced for inclusion in it. Active 
recruiting of reinforcements of the A.I.F. is proceeding, and 
it is understood that the rate of intake is quite satisfactory. 
The expansion of the munitions programme shows no sign of 
slackening, and the position will soon be reached where 
150,000 workers will be employed in these and ancillary 
industries, compared with approximately 3,000 during the 
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wat of 1914-18. In view of the increasing demand for man 
power for the services and munitions industries, the decision 
has been taken to establish a Women’s Auxiliary Service under 
the Department of the Army. In Victoria the Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Tramways Board, a semi-Government utility, 
is training married women as conductors on trams and buses, 
it being understood that in many cases these will be the wives 
of men on active service. The employment of these women 
will be governed by a Federal award making it obligatory for 
them to receive the same wages as men similarly employed. 


Australia, 
September 1941. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. SourH AFRICAN ECONOMY AND THE WAR 


K the Union of South Africa is the Commonwealth’s chief 
source of gold production, special importance attaches to 
her economic progress. It is true that the passage of the 
Lease-Lend Act has modified the position; there is no longer 
the same urgency attached to the demand for gold. Neverthe- 
less, South Africa’s gold production is still a most important 
source of purchasing-power in America, especially for orders 
placed before the Lease-Lend Act and for goods not covered 
by that Act. It also helps to meet the Commonwealth’s 
requirements from other countries, so it is satisfactory to note 
that monthly production has been well maintained at about 
1,200,000 fine oz., valued, at present prices, at about {10 
million. It is all the time creeping steadily but slowly upwards, 
and new monthly records are frequently announced. 

We cannot say what happens to the gold, but the Governor 
of the Reserve Bank mentioned to the shareholders at the 
annual meeting last July that “whatever I should be able to 
tell you but for the prohibition would be of a satisfactory 
nature”. As the most beneficial use of the gold is to provide 
foreign exchange, and the least beneficial use is its retention 
within the country, employing skilled labour and scarce equip- 
ment to provide a basis for unnecessary currency expansion, 
we can assume that the bulk of it is exported, or else earmarked 
in South Africa for foreign buyers. There has, however, 
been a 70 per cent. increase in the gold holdings of the Reserve 
Bank since the war began. This the Governor described as 
“a clear indication that South Africa is not only paying its 
way, but is able to créate a reserve fund from which it can 
pay for extra imports to be expected in connection with 
Government demands for war purposes and replenishment 
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of commercial stocks after the war”. From the standpoint of 
raising South Africa’s war effort to the maximum, this ought 
to mean that the increased local gold stocks simply represent 
a temporary accumulation, waiting on the expansion of 
American wat production and on shipping opportunities for 
its most effective utilisation. 

Readers of THE RounpD TABLE should, however, be aware 
that the war effort here does not altogether depend on the 
expansion of production elsewhere. From the outbreak of the 
war up to March 1941 South African merchants and manu- 
facturers had fulfilled orders to the value of £19 million out 
of a total of £43 million placed by the Director-General of 
War Supplies. The engineering workshops of the mines and 
of the railway administration have become arsenals. The Iron 
and Steel Corporation (Iscor), private engineering firms, tex- 
tile, clothing, footwear and furniture factories have been 
harnessed to war production. The canning industry has under- 
gone a revolutionary development to provide tinned rations 
for the armies “up north”. The foundations of a machine 
tool industry have recently been laid. Over 600 factories are 
engaged full-time or part-time on the production of war 
supplies; and dilution of skilled labour has permitted the 
employment in war industries of women, of “emergency 
workers” (mostly unemployed artisans from other occupa- 
tions) and of trainees under the Central Organization for 
Technical Training, though it has not resulted in more effective 
utilisation of Native labour on skilled or semi-skilled work, 
save in unimportant isolated cases. Overtime is being regu- 
larly worked—in fact, 6 hours overtime on top of the basic 
48-hour week has been made compulsory in engineering—so 
earnings are showing a significant increase. 

Agricultural incomes have also on the whole been well 
maintained. Fixed prices and a guaranteed market or in- 
creased demand either at home or abroad (including army 
requirements and the vastly increased demand for ships’ stores) 
have favoured producers of wool, livestock, dairy products, 
wine, tobacco, wattle-bark, sugar and vegetables. Most of the 
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1940 citrus crop was sold to Britain at very satisfactory control 
prices, and farmers were said to have had the best season ever 
known. This season a shortage of shipping has brought about 
a rather different state of affairs, and it still remains to be seen 
how far the efforts of the Citrus Control Board to control local 
markets have affected the orange-growers’ incomes. No great 
deterioration of their position seems likely, however. Similar 
uncertainty attaches to maize farmers and to some extent, on 
account of short supplies of fertilisers, to wheat farmers. The 
deciduous fruit farmers were undoubtedly badly hit as the result 
of loss of export markets through lack of refrigerated shipping. 
A hastily constituted Deciduous Fruit Control Board scarcely 
improved matters with a hurriedly conceived and executed 
scheme for selling “export quality fruit” at higher prices in 
local markets. A sudden lavish advertising campaign towards 
the end of the season culminated in the discovery that there 
was little “export quality fruit” available, as farmers had saved 
labour costs by dispensing with pre-thinning, and had in 
many cases sold their whole production to the jam and canning 
factories. Moreover such “export” fruit as came on to the 
market quickly acquired a poor reputation among consumers, 
as it had mostly been picked in its usual export condition, too 
green for immediate local consumption, while in some in- 
stances export varieties were regarded by South African con- 
sumers as sacrificing flavour to appearance. Financial assistance 
from the Government enabled the Board at least to soften the 
blow to the fruit farmers, but despite the increased demand for 
jamming and canning their position remains insecure. On the 
whole, however, it can be accepted that farming incomes 
as well as industrial incomes have increased as a result of war, 
and this seems to be reflected in the 25 per cent. increase in 
the note issue and 27 per cent. increase in bank deposits. 
Summing up, we can say that South Africa is more prosperous 
than before the war. She is producing more and also improv- 
ing her terms of trade as a result of war-time conditions. 
Such an increase of prosperity, however, brings its own 
special problems and drawbacks. We cannot, owing to official 
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secrecy, gauge the present position of the Union’s balance of 
payments, but in his budget speech last March the Minister 
of Finance estimated that a favourable balance of over £20 
million had been created in the previous year, despite the 
repayment of nearly £8 million of Government loan held in 
the United Kingdom. Unfortunately the mere amassing of 
such balances tends to pump money into circulation within 
the country, when the gold producers are paid. Unless it is 
pumped out again to pay for imports, some degree of inflation 
is inevitable. Yet imports of commodities must be restricted, 
both to save shipping space and to prevent a diversion of 
resources from war needs to unnecessary consumption. 

South Africa is only just waking up to the needs of total 
warfare. Overtime wages, and additional family incomes from 
a rise in the number of wage-earners per family, have brought 
increased expenditure. Last Christmas shopping season is 
reported to have constituted a record, but the volume of 
retail trade seems to have fallen off very little since then. 
Large departmental stores report that the increase in their 
turnover is nearly all due to casual cash sales, their regular 
customers who purchase on monthly accounts contributing 
very little to it. Holiday passenger traffic, as well as the move- 
ment of goods, contributed to our bounding railway revenues. 
The private subscriptions to last year’s Government loans 
formed a comparatively small part of the issues. Every month, 
reports on business conditions mention the flourishing condi- 
tion of the confectionery trade. 

Such unnecessary consumption is often stimulated by the 
loftiest of motives. Until the Government restricted the mill- 
ing of white flour in May, South Africans had never eaten so 
much cake as they were then buying at charity bazaars. Many 
needless purchases were (and still are) made with the object 
of “buying British”. When the late Lord Stamp in the autumn 
of 1940 appealed to the people of the Dominions to do without 
imports of luxuries from Britain in order to let the materials, 
equipment, labour, power and transport facilities employed in 
their manufacture and delivery be used on war production 
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instead, his appeal met with an incredulous and even indignant 
response. The British Trade Commissioner was asked whether 
Britain wanted to supply South Africa or not, and naturally 
replied that she did. The issue was never, at that time, placed 
fully and fairly before the public. Only a summary of Lord 
Stamp’s remarks was available, and it was obvious that an 
export drive to South Africa to earn the gold to sell for dollars 
was an easier task for British exporters than to invade foreign 
markets directly. It was not clearly put to South Africans that 
the common war effort would be more effective if South 
Africa was willing to make her gold available for dollar ex- 
change, without demanding goods in return whose production 
interfered in any way with the British war effort. 

It is at this point that Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr enters the picture. 
South Africa is fortunate in not merely having General Smuts 
as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence at such a time, but 
also having a Finance Minister of Mr. Hofmeyr’s calibre. He 
is sometimes criticised as too academic, but such criticism is 
lacking in perception. From a narrowly academic point of 
view, his last budget does not impose taxation heavy enough 
to enforce economy and obviate inflation. But taxation on 
such a scale would have been politically impracticable, and, 
in the absence of any compulsory reallocation to war service 
of men and resources released by curtailing demand in such 
a manner, it might have caused more harm than good. As it 
is, like President Roosevelt, Mr. Hofmeyr has cautiously felt 
his way, leading public opinion so skilfully that it is unaware 
of being led and tends to be restive at times on account of his 
lack of hurry. One finds representatives of the Chambers of 
Commerce now chafing because business is not called upon 
to make bigger financial sacrifices; yet they would no doubt 
have protested vigorously if they had been asked to make them 
much earlier. By June of this year Mr. Hofmeyr judged the 
time ripe to start a vigorous propaganda campaign for economy 
and saving for the benefit of the State. Despite one or two 
pronouncements by Cabinet colleagues which have hardly 
been helpful, this campaign now seems to be making headway. 
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One or two initial practical steps have already been taken, 
including a ban on new building work costing more than 
£2,000 unless a special licence is obtained, and an optional 
substitution of Union Loan Certificates for cash in payment 
of army allowances to dependants. Incidentally, the monthly 
sales of Union Loan Certificates mounted by 50 per cent. in 
the five months from March to July this year, and compare 
favourably with those of other Dominions. In July an advisory 
committee on the avoidance of inflation was set up, including 
business men, industrialists, trade unionists and university 
economists, who have already held two meetings, doubtless 
informative both to the Minister of Finance and to them- 
selves. 

Exhortations and discussions will not of themselves check 
inflation, reduce increased costs of imports or obviate real 
scarcities. Despite the prohibition of “unjust” retail profits by 
the emergency regulations of September 1939, the cost of 
living has undergone successive increases, though the pub- 
lished statistics indicate a much smaller rise than in most other 
parts of the world. The weighted average of the nine principal 
urban areas shows an increase of 10-4 per cent. in the cost 
of food, 1-11 per cent. in the cost of food, fuel, light, and sun- 
dries, and 8-3 per cent. in the cost of food, fuel, light, rent and 
sundries above the level of 1938. To strengthen the check on 
price increases, Mr. A. B. Macdonald has now been appointed 
as Price Controller, with extended powers. To alleviate hard- 
ship amongst poorer sections of the community a compulsory 
cost-of-living supplement must now be paid to workers earning 
less than 745. per week. The appointment of a commission 
to advise on raising Native standards of life through improved 
social services has also just been announced. 

Further important measures have recently been taken. An 
advisory committee on import ptiorities proved the immediate 
forerunner to the appointment, on August 20, of an Imports 
and Exports Control Board under the chairmanship of a Con- 
troller of Imports and Exports. On the same day the appoint- 
ment of a Purchasing Commission in the United States was 
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announced. Since September 15 a permit issued by the Con- 
troller has been required for all imports. An extensive list of 
non-essentials has been drawn up, and it is announced that no 
imports of these will be allowed from foreign countries or 
from Canada or Newfoundland. Imports of non-essentials 
from the rest of the Commonwealth are not prohibited, but 
may conceivably be affected by the necessity of regulating 
shipping priorities. Exports shipped within the Common- 
wealth are in general exempt from permit, but permits for 
shipments to other destinations are necessary, with few ex- 
ceptions. 

This should provide additional help in the campaign for 
economy, which thus emerges beyond the bounds of exhorta- 
tion and propaganda. On the other hand, in the-absence of 
counter-measures the risks of inflation would be increased. 
By this time, however, the Treasury.seems to have the situation 
well in hand. When Mr. Hofmeyr announces his proposals 
for further Government borrowing, it is anticipated that they 
will be so devised as, in part ct least, to counteract the ten- 
dencies towards a plethora of money; and it would not be 
surprising if his next budget is designed to reap the fruits of 
the patient campaign he has been conducting to acquaint the 
people of South Africa with the realities of the economic and 
financial situation. We can probably look forward to increased 
taxation, which will go a considerable way to remove the 
excess purtchasing-power from the pockets and bank balances 
of the people, and instead make it available to the Government. 
In the Government’s hands it will finance the increased war 
effort that the restriction of unnecessary expenditure will make 
possible, through the transfer of capital and labour at present 
employed in providing for the satisfaction of consumer 
demand. In the political circumstances of South Africa, Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s policy of hastening slowly may prove to have been 
an invaluable counterpart to General Smuts’s similar policy 
in consolidating his Government’s position. The Minister of 
Finance has certainly never lost sight of the goal. 
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Il. THe AFRIKANER FRONT 


URING the last month the anti-Government and anti- 

war front has undergone a further disintegration. To 
explain the position which has developed it will be useful to 
take a short retrospect. When the war broke out two years 
ago the United party of Generals Hertzog and Smuts split in 
two. General Smuts thereupon formed a Government, which 
had the support of the English-speaking section as well as 
a considerable minority among the Afrikaners. General 
Hertzog joined forces with Dr. Malan, the leader of the 
National party. It was loudly proclaimed at the time that this 
Reunited National party was destined to unify all Afrikaners 
into a single b/oc, which would rule the country and hold 
“unnational elements” in subjection. But the protagonists of 
this policy reckoned without General Hertzog, who had no 
sympathy with the idea of a dominant Afrikaner b/oc.* He 
left the Reunited National party, and his followers formed 
the Afrikaner party, whose representation in the House of 
Assembly at present amounts to ten. 

After the departure of General Hertzog other antagonisms 
began to develop among the anti-war Afrikaners. Mr. Oswald 
Pirow, who had been Minister of Defence in the Hertzog- 
Smuts Cabinet, began to propagate his new “New Order”, 
whose Nazi parentage was obvious and indeed avowed. Mr. 
Pirow gained many adherents among the Nationalists, in- 
cluding several members of Parliament. But he roused much 
opposition too. Earnest Dutch Reformed churchmen con- 
demned all totalitarian ideologies. Mr. Strydom, the leader 
of the Transvaal Nationalists, stood forth as the champion of 
democracy, though he and the other Nationalist democrats 
agreed that the “British-Jewish or parliamentary or liberal 

* On October 23, 1941, just after this article had been written, General 
Hertzog complicated his own position and the political scene and em- 
barrassed his colleague and successor as leader of the Afrikaner party, Mr. 
Havenga, by declaring that National Socialism accorded with the Afri- 


kaans national character and way of life and that he believed in a National 
Socialist system for South Africa.—Eprror. 
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system was out of date”. What they wanted was the indigenous 
democracy of the Boer Republics. Kruger’s South African 
Republic was often cited as an example of Boer democracy, 
and there is little doubt that one of the features of that ““demo- 
cracy” which especially appeals to the Nationalist “democrats” 
is its denial of political rights to the “Uitlanders”, whose 
present-day counterparts (according to the Nationalist con- 
ception) are the so-called “unnational elements”. 

But, true democrats or not, many Nationalists were obviously 
getting more and more impatient with Mr. Pirow and his 
propaganda. Last June the Union congress of the Nationalist 
party adopted resolutions which condemned the authoritarian 
principles of the New Order and deprecated the formation of 
groups within the party. Mr. Pirow nevertheless continued 
propagating his ideas. In the meantime other dissensions were 
developing within the Afrikaner front. The origin of the 
Ossewa Brandwag was explained in a previous issue of THE 
Rounp TastE*. Professing in its early days to be a cultural 
association, it soon became obvious that it was in reality, as is 
to-day admitted, the “action front of Afrikanerdom”. The 
association is organised on military lines. It has at its head a 
Commandant-General assisted by a Grand Council, and under 
them are Chief Commandants, Generals, Commandants and 
Fieldcornets. It exacts an oath from its members, who are 
said to number 300,000. It tries to keep its activities secret, 
but the Government claims that it knows them all. Like the 
New Order, the Ossewa Brandwag is Nazi-inspired. It em- 
bodies the Fihrerprinzip, and (like the National party) it pro- 
claims an exclusive and intolerant nationalism. It argues in 
its defence that the Afrikaner needs discipline, but the sort of 
discipline it favours is that which is applicable to beings who 
can never become responsible. Speaking at Stellenbosch some 
time ago, its present Commandant-General told the university 
students that they should study’ less and “act” more, their 
“action” being, of course, prescribed by himself. 

The Government has given the Ossewa Brandwag a great 

* No. 122, March 1941, p. 374. 
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deal of rope. All it has done so far is to keep a close eye on 
its activities and to forbid State employees (including school 
teachers) to belong to it; and it seems to have been justified by 
the event. The “High Command” of the National party for 
a long time clung to the hope that Mr. Pirow and the Ossewa 
Brandwag would adapt their policies to meet the wishes of 
the party leaders. Dr. Malan was conciliatory. He said that 
there was a great deal in the New Order which did not conflict 
with the party’s policy. So far as the Ossewa Brandwag was 
concerned, Dr. Malan went out of his way to befriend it. He 
accepted the association as the action front of the party and 
encouraged party members to join it. Prominent party men 
came to hold high positions within it. Then, early this year, 
the Ossewa Brandwag came under new leadership. Dr. van 
Rensburg resigned his position as Administrator of the Orange 
Free State in order to become Commandant-General of the 
association. He is a young man, and he soon began to display 
considetable vigour. He showed that he meant to enforce 
discipline. What is more, he indicated that he had no excessive 
respect for the party’s politicians. Their wrangles were dis- 
tasteful to him. The Ossewa Brandwag, he said, was not the 
action front of any one political party but of Afrikanerdom as 
a whole. The National party leaders were hoist with their own 
petard. According to their ideology the will of Afrikanerdom 
must dictate South African policy. There could presumably 
be no doubt as to the content of that will, since true Afrikaners 
thought alike. It was to realise that will that the Afrikaner 
front had been formed. All that the new Fithrer of the Ossewa 
Brandwag proposed to do was to carry out the task which the 
National party with its outworn democratic machinery and 
internal wranglings seemed incapable of performing. 
Preparatory to taking action against its rivals the party 
reformed its machinery, taking a leaf out of the Ossewa 
Brandwag’s book. The principle of election of office-bearers 
was, however, retained. A hierarchy of leaders was created 
from the Chief Leader down to the Group Leader, the leader 
of a group or cell of eight members. Each Group Leader was 
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to take an oath of loyalty to the party. To the Chief Leader or 
“Leader of the People” (Dr. Malan) were given wide powers. 
At times when the party congress was not in session he might 
take action to meet urgent situations, though he had to report 
such action to the next congress. 

Last August, at the Transvaal provincial congress of the 
party, Dr. Malan brought Mr. Pirow to book. He told him 
that there was nothing Afrikaans about National Socialism and 
the compulsory single-party system. In his reply Mr. Pirow 
had the temerity to say that “if those who stand for National 
Socialism were put out of the party, the reaction overseas 
might not be as expected by some”. Here was another of the 
party’s chickens come home to roost, its leaders having always 
stressed the importance of being on good terms with the 
German Féhrer. It would seem that the congress did not share 
Mr. Pirow’s notion of his importance overseas, though he 
did not fail to remind it of his interviews with Hitler, Mussolini 
and Franco during his Ministerial days. The upshot of the 
debate was an overwhelming vote prohibiting Mr. Pirow from 
propagating his New Order. Out of 500 delegates present at 
the congress Mr. Pirow found only about 20 to support 
him. Immediately after the vote he and his principal backers 
issued a statement in which they expressed their determination 
to continue agitating on behalf of the New Order. The state- 
ment was signed by 19 persons, 17 of whom are members of 
the House of Assembly. This portends a serious weakening 
of the National party in Parliament, should it push matters to 
a split. That Dr. Malan will no doubt do his best to avoid. 
He has already stated that he does not wish to proceed to 
extremes—in other words, to expel the recalcitrants, which he 
may do under the reformed party constitution—if such a step 
can be avoided. 

Having dealt with the men of the New Order, Dr. Malan 
proceeded to an attack on the Ossewa Brandwag. After the 
congress resolution, Dr. van Rensburg had declared that 
National Socialists would be welcomed in that association. 
“The more political division there was”, he continued, “the 
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wider would the Ossewa Brandwag open its gates.” In a 
speech at Stellenbosch on August 28 Dr. Malan brought 
matters to a head. He declared that Dr. van Rensburg was, 
like Mr. Pirow, a National Socialist. Since he became Com- 
mandant-General the leaders of the Ossewa Brandwag had be- 
come more and more critical of the National party. Leading 
Nationalists who were also officers in the association were 
gradually being ousted from their positions. Contrary to its 
undertakings it had trespassed on the preserve of the party. 
Heaccordingly asked Dr. van Rensburg “to remove the Ossewa 
Brandwag immediately from the territory of the party”, and 
in particular to withdraw a certain “order” he had issued 
embodying a republican constitution for South Africa; other- 
wise he (Dr. Malan) would have to declare the Ossewa Brand- 
wag a hostile organisation and forbid members of the party to 
belong to it. 

A word must be said about this republican constitution. It 
was drawn up by the so-called Afrikaner Unity Committee, 
which came into existence in order to assist in preserving the 
unity of the Afrikaner front. The committee contains repre- 


sentatives of the National party and the Ossewa Brandwag, as 
well as of two other organisations which are supposed to 
further the cultural and the economic interests of Afrikaner- 
dom. According to the chairman of the committee the 
proposed republican constitution provides for a “people’s 
government”, in which 


Afrikanerdom will predominate and the people will be disciplined 
into unity, with the barring of everything in the democracy that is 
false or that is detrimental to the people. . . . The formation of anti- 
national bodies and anti-national propaganda will not be tolerated 
in the republic. 


The excerpts from the draft constitution appearing in the press 

confirm the correctness of this summary. In defence of their 

decision to publish the constitution the leaders of the Ossewa 

Brandwag argued that many Afrikaners desired to know the 

kind of republic they were going to get. The argument did 

not appeal to Dr. Malan. He objected to publication at this 
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stage, because it might lead to division (an instructive com- 
mentary on Afrikanerdom’s much-advertised unity of out- 
look), and secondly because, by publishing the constitution, 
“one would be putting up a target for political opponents to 
fire at”. The Unity Committee tried to effect a conciliation 
between Dr. Malan and Dr. van Rensburg. The latter admitted 
that his association had made a mistake in entering the field of 
party politics, and agreed to withdraw his offending order. 
But this did not satisfy Dr. Malan. He wanted from Dr. van 
Rensburg and his Grand Council “an expression of goodwill” 
towards the party. They must show “positive friendliness”. 
In fact the Ossewa Brandwag must consent to become the 
action front of the party. But since Dr. Malan saw no signs of 
any of these things coming about, he felt the time had come 
to/ retract the advice he had given to all good Nationalists to 
join the association. So far as he was concerned they might 
resign their membership. 

Resignations followed thick and fast. Among them was 
that of the Rev. C. R. Kotze, the chairman of the Grand 
Council, one of those political predikants whom we reckon 
among South Africa’s minor afflictions. It would be foolish 
to try to predict the outcome of the quarrel. Will Dr. van 
Rensburg resign his leadership in order that a reconciliation 
may be effected between his association and the party? At 
present his mood is anything but sacrificial. If the dispute 
develops into an irreparable breach, what will be the effect 
upon the political situation? On the present party alignments in 
the House of Assembly almost none, since the Ossewa Brand- 
wag, unlike Mr. Pirow, has apparently ceased to command the 
allegiance of any members of Parliament. The National party’s 
strength in the country is bound to be adversely affected, 
though the present indications are that the association will 
suffer more than the party. Whichever of the two antagonists 
comes off worse, the spectacle of their antagonism cannot but 
add to the confusion and discouragement in the ranks of the 
Afrikaner front. 

Our story suggests certain morals, First, Afrikaners do not 
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think alike. They differ, in fact, on fundamentals, political as 
well as non-political. This applies also to the anti-war Afri- 
kaners. The unity of anti-war Afrikanerdom just after Sep- 
tember 1939 was therefore illusory. What held the Afrikaner 
front together. for a time were certain common antipathies. 
It was anti-British, anti-Smuts, anti-Jewish, anti-Coloured and 
anti-Native. It was easy enough to know what the front was 
against. The difficulty was to find out what it was in favour of. 
The trouble started when certain of its members began to 
frame a constructive programme for the proposed republic. 
They could think of nothing better than the Nazi model. In 
opposition to them Dr. Malan, after some hesitation, accepted 
the democratic Voortrekker or Boer model, modified to suit 
modern conditions. But while Mr. Pirow and Dr. van Rens- 
burg were prepared, in some measure, to take the public into 
their confidence, Dr. Malan refused to give any content to his 
“Boer model modified”. To do that, he said, would be bad 
tactics. It would cause division. He knows his Afrikaners. 
But what he has still to learn—it is a lesson his former chief 
General Hertzog could teach him—is that a racial b/oc with a 


racialist doctrine cannot rule South Africa, unless it is prepared 


to accept a dictatorship established with the help of the 
foreigner. 


South Africa, 
October 1941. 





NEW ZEALAND 


J. NEw ZEALAND IN THE WORLD 


INCE the evacuation of the British forces from Greece and 
later from Crete the New Zealand troops overseas have 
naturally been less in the public eye—at least for the time 
being. Rumours persist that not inconsiderable numbers 
remain in hiding in Greece and Crete, particularly the latter, 
and from their hiding-places continue to harass the German 
army of occupation. It is of course impossible to verify these 
rumours, but they are accompanied by enough circumstantial 
detail to suggest a basis of truth. For the size of the population, 
and having regard to the numbers of men overseas, one cannot 
disguise the fact that New Zealand suffered severe blows in 
Greece and Crete. Casualty lists, although now naturally 
diminishing in size, continue to be published, and every town 
and district of New Zealand has had its quota of losses. And 
now the hospital ships are beginning to arrive, bringing a 
further reminder, if any were needed, of the reality of war and 
of the fact that New Zealand is playing its part in the conflict. 
Various writers have from time to time commented upon 
the tendency of New Zealand to regard the world through the 
eyes of Westminster—to think, for instance, of Japan as the 
“Far East” and not as the “North-West”. Professor F. L. W. 
Wood in his book New Zealand in the World remarks: 


Throughout her history New Zealand has been curiously detached 
from her Pacific environment. The voyage to Australia is short 
though stormy. Groups of islands to the northward in some 
measure link it on the one hand with Asia and on the other with 
America. Yet New Zealand thinks and acts as part of Europe, 
living in virtual isolation from the ancient cultures of the East and 
from the energetic modern people of North America. To this day 
New Zealanders see Asia, America and Europe through the eyes of 
London. They inhabit a detached outpost, using modern perfection 
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of communications constantly to refresh cultural and economic 
associations with England instead of to forge links with Pacific 
neighbours. 


This attitude has been so marked that although Canada has 
had a High Commissioner in New Zealand for more than two 
years, New Zealand has not reciprocated. But with the out- 
break-.of war and a deterioration of the situation in the Pacific, 
bringing a threat to the “modern perfection of communica- 
tions”, a change has been taking place. There has been a 
growing demand for the appointment not only of a High 
Commissioner to Canada but also of a Minister to Washington. 
So far the Goyernment has contented itself with a twofold 
temporary mission, which proceeded to the United States in 
May 1941. It was headed by Mr. F. Langstone (Minister of 
Lands) and Mr. J. G. Coates (Member of the War Cabinet). 
The idea was that Mr. Langstone should discuss trade matters 
generally, and Mr. Coates the supply of essential munitions. 
Mr. Coates has now returned, and it is understood that satis- 
factory arrangements have been made. Mr. Langstone is still 
in the United States, and there are of course many difficult 
problems awaiting solution. Not the least of these is the effect 
upon New Zealand of the Lease-Lend Act, involving as it 
does the direct supply to Britain of several categories of 
primary produce formerly supplied by New Zealand. Every- 
one hopes that some solution will be found, and that any 
threat to the Dominion’s economy as a result of Lease-Lend 
aid by America to Britain can be balanced by mutual arrange- 
ments between New Zealand and the United States. It is 
understood that Mr. Langstone has also discussed the appoint- 
ment of a Minister to Washington, but there is no information 
to show exactly how far the arrangements have proceeded. 
In any case, an appointment will be welcomed in New 
Zealand, and it looks as if the Dominion is at last ready 
to take a more direct interest in relationships with Pacific 
neighbours. 

Meanwhile the crisis in the Pacific, which has been simmer- 
ing for so long, threatens once again to boil over. The German 
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invasion of Russia, followed closely by a change of Cabinet* 
in Tokyo (involving the exclusion of Mr. Matsuoka), has 
undoubtedly speeded matters. Hitler’s admirers in Tokyo 
seem to have realised that a sudden end to the Nazi-Soviet 
hostilities, one way or the other, might also mean the end of 
Japanese ambitions. If Hitler went down, the present ruling 
clique in Tokyo could not expect to last long. If Hitler won, 
he might not see eye to eye with Tokyo about the control of 
Indo-China, the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. Clearly, 
argued the militarists of Tokyo, the thing to do is to get in 
and help Hitler by creating a diversion, and at the same time 
face him with a fait accompli if, after defeating Russia, he 
should enter the Far Eastern erena via the overland route 
from Europe. Here was the one policy which seemed to 
answer both ways—help to prevent a Nazi defeat, and at the 
same time make sure of some pickings in East Asia. From the 
point of view of Japanese imperialism there was much to be 
said in favour of the policy, and little against it. 

In such circumstances the fact that there is an obvious anti- 
war opposition in Tokyo—indeed, within the Cabinet itself— 
is a significant and perhaps a hopeful indication for the future. 
To begin with, the existence of such an opposition is a tribute 
to the strength of the Soviet defence, as well as a recognition 
of a determination on the part of the British and United States 
Governments to resist aggression in the Far East. It is also 
a tribute to the good sense of some of the more peaceful forces 
which still have a say in Japanese public life. The whole 
situation shows that, among the leading political lights of 
Japan, there are those who are by no means certain of a Nazi 
victory and who, if they do not advocate a conciliatory attitude 
towards the English-speaking world, at least want to continue 
sitting on the fence for the time being. At the moment of 
writing there is no certainty here as to what exactly the Japa- 
nese propose to do, even assuming they know themselves. 


* The reference is to the third Konoe Cabinet, which in its turn 
resigned on October 16, shortly after the dispatch of this’ article from 
New Zealand.—Eprror. 
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Every day brings further reports of troop movements to 
Manchuria and Indo-China, but the probability remains that 
Japan will take no irrevocable step whilst the outcome of the 
German war against Russia remains in doubt. A major Russian 
defeat would, however, almost certainly precipitate a smash- 
and-grab raid by the Japanese, partly to claim some share in 
an Axis victory and partly to forestall Hitler. 

It is only natural that this situation should have had a pro- 
found effect upon the outlook of many New Zealanders, and 
that steps should have been taken to encourage closer relations 
with the United States. It is generally recognised that the fate 
of peace in the Pacific area may be decided by the battles raging 
for Leningrad, Moscow andgthe Ukraine. Indeed, with the 
local press filled with news from the Nazi-Soviet war and also 
with news of the “Far Eastern” situation, it is significant that 
the vast majority of readers seem primarily interested in the 
war news from the Russian front. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously New Zealanders seem to have a good grasp of the 
factors which may ultimately govern the issue of peace or 
war in the Pacific area, and the maximum aid to Russia is 
strongly supported by nearly all sections of the community. 
The fact is becoming apparent that New Zealand, under the 
stress of the last two years of war, has begun to develop a 
more self-conscious attitude in regard to international affairs, 
an attitude less exclusively dependent upon the mother country 
and showing greater disposition to recognise that in future 
she may have a political part to play in the Pacific arena. This 
will not affect the real political and sentimental ties between 
Great Britain and the Dominion, but may have profound 
economic effects. East Asia offers an almost unlimited poten- 
tial market for primary produce, and some day the demands 
of the people of that area for a higher standard of living must 
become effective. 

The dependence of New Zealand upon the Foreign Office 
in political matters has not been so marked in the economic 
sphere. For some years now New Zealand has on occasion 
negotiated trade agreements direct with foreign countries 
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without the intervention of Whitehall. Such agreements have 
always been of a studiously non-political character, and the 
New Zealand Governments concerned have invariably suc- 
ceeded in avoiding any suggestion of independent incursion 
into the sphere of foreign affairs. Among these trade agree- 
ments was one with Japan in 1928. The following table has 
some interest, as showing the volume of trade between the 
two countries. The figures represent thousands in £N.Z. 


Exports to Japan 


Casein Tallow Butter Live sheep All items 
45*2 - 13°3 3 657°9 
63°6 * 17°2 428°6 
6o°0 5°I 11°6 154°7 
50°2 41 — 267°9 
30°9 9°5 3°1 236°8 
§2°4 1°6 354°5 
92°3 2°4 856-0 

128-7 8+5 0°4 ’ 432°5 

142°4 o°5 15548 

173°3 - 249 ' 3132°0 
56:3 4°4 = ; $92°7 


24°9 = ris 39°°7 
* * * 79°5 
* Not available. 


Imports from Japan 


Cotton Boots Fancy 
piece- and goods All 
goods Timber shoes Clothing and toys items 
51°6 48-9 _ 25°O 16:8 576°5 
58°1 61-0 — 29°1 16°5 625°7 
58-8 63:8 I°5 29'8 18*1 589°4 
24°77 164 8+3 200 13*7 33.253 
26-2 14°3 2770 = «1253 476°8 
627 16°6 65°6 54°6 39°2 675°6 
894 279 §6r0 jo2 39°98 366 
141°6 23°5 640 45°5 1100°2 
268-8 38:7 go"r $2°9 13282 
279°9 66°4 114°2 63:0 «=: 16292 
2293 42 ; 753 «STS: 1208-6 
224°9 §2°O . 32°9 14°7 10386 
172°5 64:2 . 12 1°9 8092 
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The sudden increase in exports in the years 1936 and 1937 
was due largely to the fact that, owing to certain trading 
difficulties, Australia in the years in question stopped export- 
ing to Japan. 


Ill. Instp—E New ZEALAND 


ITHIN New Zealand, mobilisation of resources con- 

tinues at a satisfactory pace. The system of conscription 
adopted is to call up the single men of the prescribed ages first. 
The point has been reached when the supply of available single 
men has been practically exhausted, and it is expected that 
before the end of the year a call will be made upon married 
men. Of the drafts that have proceeded overseas to various 
stations, those based on Egypt have been mainly in the news 
on account of their feats in Greece and Crete. But New Zea- 
land has substantial forces in other places. These are of course 
in addition to the steady stream of recruits to the Royal Navy, 
the R.N.Z. Navy, the R.A.F. and the R.N|Z.A.F. 

Meanwhile home defence has not been neglected. The num- 
bers in training are steadily increasing, while the Home Guard 
is a force capable of playing an important part if the need arose. 
The Home Guard, on the recommendation of Sir Guy Williams, 
who has been advising the New Zealand Government on 
defence matters, has now been placed under Army control. 
Alongside the Home Guard is the E.P.S. (Emergency Pre- 
cautions Scheme). This corresponds to the Civil Defence 
services in England, but has a different and somewhat longer 
history. The framework of the organisation of the E.P.S. was 
prepared as long ago as 1931. After the earthquake disaster 
which wrecked Hastings and Napier, the public became some- 
what apprehensive in case a similar blow should strike Welling- 
ton or one of the other larger cities. It was considered 
desirable to work out the basis of a scheme to cope with such 
a disaster should it occur. Committees were set up which 
went into questions of rescue work, medical aid, provision- 
ing, transport and evacuation, and a scheme on paper duly 
emerged. The actual task of organisation was never carried 
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very far, but with the outbreak of war it afforded a framework 
which has since been expanded into the present E.P.S. 

The appointment of Major-General Puttick, D.S.O., as 
Chief of the General Staff in succession to Sir John Duigan 
has met with general approval from all who are acquainted 
with this officer’s career. His experience of New Zealand’s 
Defence Forces, his knowledge of local conditions and his 
actual campaigning experience in the last war and in the 
present conflict are all factors which combine to make the 
appointment a particularly fortunate one. Major-General 
Puttick was in command of the Brigade which covered the 
withdrawal of New Zealand and other British forces from 
Greece, and later he was in charge of all New Zealand forces 
in Crete when Major-General Freyberg, V.C., was made 
Commander-in-Chief there. 

At the time of writing the Dominion’s Parliament has been 
in session for some weeks. With the exception of three con- 
tentious Bills the session has been uneventful, and at one stage 
' gave the impression that the Government was marking time 
pending the return of the Prime Minister, Mr. Peter Fraser, 
from abroad. The position of the New Zealand Government 
differs substantially from that of the Federal Government in 
Australia. In the Commonwealth the fact that the two main 
parties are almost equally divided, and that a solitary indepen- 
dent practically holds the balance of power, has made for a 
good deal of instability. In New Zealand the Government 
party has a majority of more than two to one, and consequently 
has been in a position to dictate its own terms so far as co- 
operation with the Opposition is concerned. Nevertheless, 
the approach of a general election scheduled for the last quarter 
of the year has had an unsettling effect. It is not even certain 
yet whether an election will actually take place.* Nobody 
seems to know what is in the Government’s mind, and the 
probability is that it does not yet know itself. No doubt events 
in the Pacific as well as local political considerations will 


* An agreed Bill has subsequently been passed extending the life of 
Parliament to November 1, 1942.—Eprror. 
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ultimately decide the issue. In the meantime members of Par- 
liament, taking no chances, have been speaking in debates with 
one eye obviously on the constituencies. Some people find this 
electioneering symptom unedifying at a time like this, but in 
the main it is tolerated as an unavoidable if regrettable aspect 
of the working of democracy in its present.form. Few seem to 
have any fixed ideas on the question whether or not an election 
is desirable, or what issues will be decided if one is held. 
There is an issue, although in the present circumstances it 
may not be very sharply defined. Broadly speaking, the 
Opposition considers that in order to further the war effort 
it may be and probably is desirable to call a halt to general 
social legislation, and curtail State expenditure on social pur- 
poses. They point out that, with the increasing shortage of 
labour and the necessary reduction in the quantity of goods 
for consumption, some reduction in the standard of living 
will be unavoidable. The Government, whilst it agrees that 
nothing must stand in the way of the war effort and that some 
reduction in the standard of living may be inevitable, maintains 
that the burden of any reduction in consumption should be 
evenly spread, and that there is no reason why the standard 
of living of the wage-earning classes should be attacked while 
other sections of the community still enjoy larger incomes. 
In short, the Government has definitely laid down the prin- 
ciple that no reason other than actual physical shortages justi- 
fies a reduction in the standard of living of the people. The 
Opposition and their supporters have more than once drawn 
attention to the discrepancy between the pay and family 
allowances of those serving with the armed forces and the 
comparatively high wages and substantial overtime received 
by those employed in industry. This argument seems just and 
. reasonable as far as it goes, but supporters of the Government 
have replied by pointing out that if the argument is sound it 
must be carried to its logical conclusion and nobody must 
receive incomes in excess of military pay and family allowances. 
On one aspect of social life all parties and most of the people 
seem to be agreed—the need and desirability for national unity. 
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But, not unnaturally, there are widespread differences as to 
what the term unity implies. Some people seem to regard 
disagreement and opposition as disunity, and to think that 
unity is secured by the suppression of criticism. Others more 
liberally inclined recognise that disagreement and criticism are 
inevitable in every free institution, and that open opposition 
may be evidence of a deeper unity. It must, however, be 
admitted that many of our public men appear to think that 
unity can be produced by bitter attacks on opponents for 
allegedly causing disunity. This rather unaware attitude may 
not do much real harm, but on occasions it is embarrassing 
and in any case it is a waste of time. 

It is with regret that we record the death on active service 
of Captain W. J. Lyon, M.P. Captain Lyon went overseas with 
the forces which later took part in the operations in Greece 
and Crete, and was killed during the fighting in Greece. He 
was Government member for the Waitemata electorate, and 
his death resulted in a by-election for that seat. The National 
party abstained from nominating a candidate, but nevertheless 
five candidates in all went to the polls. The election aroused 
some interest but no enthusiasm. The interest was due to the 
fact that the Democratic Labour party (political expression of 
Mr. J. A. Lee’s dissident wing of the Labour movement) took 
the opportunity to measure its strength against the official 
Labour party. The result from Mr. Lee’s point of view was 
unsatisfactory; his candidate made a low score and came out 
third best. The figures were: Mrs. Dreaver (Labour) 4,089, 
Darlow (Independent) 3,669, Douglas (Democratic Labour) 
908, Gardiner (Independent) 398 and Head (Pan-New Zealand) 
74. The electors did not turn out in any great numbers. Only 
9,100 went to the polls, as against 13,300 in 1938, when Captain 
Lyon had a clear majority of 2,261. As.a result of the by- 
election there are now two women members in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Nash’s budget had a mixed reception. It can be fairly 
described as unsensational, unless it is sensational not to 
impose any new taxes. The expenditure proposed is, for a 
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country of 14 million people, enormous. Under their separate 
headings the amounts are: 


£ 


War Expenses Account . : . . . 69,700,000 
Consolidated Fund . : : ; . . 39,212,000 
Society Security Fund ; : ‘ . . 14,673,000 
National Development : : : : . 20,615,000 


Gross Total ; ; ; $ : £144,200,000 
Deduct transfers from Consolidated Fund 

(1941-2) and developmental revenue to other 

accounts . : : i ‘ ; . 12,765,000 


Net Total . . £131,43 5,000 


Mr. Nash expects to obtain £63,683,000 (£38. 125. per head 
of the population) from taxation, which leaves a gap of 
£67,752,000. Presumably this will have to be met by external 
and internal loans. The press in general has criticised the 
budget and has queried the financial methods employed, but 
against this the fact must be remembered that the whole of 
the daily press in New Zealand expresses only one point of 
view and is generally unanimous in its opposition to the present 
Government. Some quarters claim to see in the fact that no 
taxation increases have been imposed an indication that the 
Government has decided upon a general election and is anxious 
to grease the political skids. It is quite as likely that Mr. Nash 
has recognised that there is a limit to the possibilities of in- 
creased taxation, and that the Government has come near 
to killing the goose. 

Externally the Dominion’s financial position is at present 
fairly satisfactory. The net overseas assets at the end of July 
in £{N.Z. stood at [26,948,000 (Reserve Bank {15,552,000 and 
trading banks £11,396,000). This may be compared as a 
matter of interest with the figure for the corresponding month 
in the three years immediately preceding : 

July 1938 July 1939 July 1940 
Reserve Bank e . £15,098,000 £5,505,000 £13,019,000 
Trading banks : - £8,238,000 £3,418,000  £12,555,000 
£23,336,000 8,923,000. £25,574,000 
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As far as the trading position is concerned, the local import 
restrictions on the one hand and export restrictions imposed 
by supplying countries (mainly Great Britain) have made for 
a substantial balance of exports over imports, as will be seen: 


Exports Imports Balance 

Year ending July 1938 £60,879,000 £57,310,000 £3,569,000 

a - 1939 . £57,668,000 {55,965,000 £,1,703,000 

$5 1940 . £67,331,000 {46,051,000 {21,280,000 

si 1941 . £65,767,000 £46,185,000 {19,582,000 
These figures do not tell the full story, of course, when a 
heavy bill is being incurred in respect of New Zealand forces 
overseas. 

The age and sickness benefits under the Social Security 
legislation have been in operation for a considerable time. 
Moreover, a part of the Government’s intentions in regard to 
medical benefits has been put into practice. Fixed fees are paid 
to the medical practitioners out of the Social Security funds 
for maternity work, and every citizen is entitled to free service 
at any public hospital and a contribution of £2. 25. per week 
towards any private hospital expenses he may incur. During 
the current quarter, arrangements have been made whereby 
the State out of the Social Security funds pays for medicines 
and drugs obtained on a doctor’s prescription. But the balance 
of the Government’s plans with regard to medical benefits has 
hung fire, mainly because of failure to reach a basis of agree- 
ment with the profession. The essence of the Government’s 
original idea was a general medical practitioner scheme under 
which doctors willing to co-operate with the Government 
would receive a capitation fee of 155. per head per annum for 
every patient on the doctor’s panel (though the scheme was 
not analogous to the English panel system); this was to be 
exclusive of any specialist services. Only a very small pro- 
portion of the New Zealand branch of the British Medical 
Association consented to work that plan, and the Government 
was forced to reconsider its position. It considered itself 
bound by its electioneering platform to introduce some 
scheme of medical benefits, and indeed a substantial propor- 
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tion of the Social Security tax is referable to that. It has 
now introduced a Bill into the House of Representatives 
under which the general medical practitioner is to continue 
on his present basis, except that from October 1 he is to be 
remunerated from the Social Security funds. A basic fee of 
5s. per consultation at the doctor’s surgery, with certain addi- 
tions for visiting the patient’s home and for distances covered, 
has been laid down. This does not apply to specialist services, 
anesthetists and other classes which may be excluded by 
regulations made under the Act; provision made for obstetrical 
work has already been mentioned. The medical practitioner 
is bound to accept the fees prescribed in full satisfaction, and 
has no legal claim to further payments. 

The New Zealand branch of the B.M.A. reacted imme- 
diately and with uncompromising hostility. They indicated 
that they were not prepared to co-operate in working the 
scheme, and they have maintained their opposition, They 
argue that it interferes with their personal liberty and with the 
proper relationship between doctor and patient, and that the 
financial position of the medical profession will be prejudiced. 
Moreover they argue that the Bill leaves no loophole for 
private practice. The Minister of Health, Mr. Nordmeyer, 
denied that there was any interference with the liberty of the 
doctors or with the relationship between them and their 
patients. He indicated that the Government was prepared 
to negotiate with the profession on the question of fees, and 
suggested the possibility of an offer to make up doctors’ 
incomes to an amount equal to their previous earnings plus 
5 per cent. To this suggestion the medical profession have 
directly made no immediate response. They emphasise, how- 
ever, that no change vitally affecting the status or financial 
position of the profession should be made whilst large numbers 
of doctors are overseas serving with the armed forces, and 
they have reiterated that they object to the entire scheme on 
principle. 

The attitude of the B.M.A. is strongly endorsed by some 
sections of public opinion, particularly those which normally 
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support the Opposition, and several well-attended public pro- 
test meetings have been held. Protagonists on the one side 
argue that it constitutes an infringement of the personal rights 
of the doctors and is an important step in the direction of 
further socialisation. Supporters of the Government, on the 
other hand, point out that the electors have on two occasions 
expressed their desire for a publicly financed medical service, 
and that the medical profession cannot be allowed to be sole 
arbitrator in a dispute in which on its own showing it is a 
deeply interested party. It is not yet possible to forecast what 
the ultimate solution will be, but probably a compromise will 
be reached sooner or later. Matters of heated public contro- 
versy in New Zealand have a habit of settling themselves, 
usually when the leading spirits on both sides have in a pro- 
longed and apparently bitter battle of words exhausted them- 
selves and everybody else. 

The second of the three contentious measures mentioned 
earlier was a Bill to abolish capital punishment and flogging. 
This piece of legislation was greeted with the usual criticisms 
directed at such proposals, but it was quickly passed and is 
now on the statute book. The third, introduced at a late stage 
in the session, was the Standards Bill. The very name was 
enough to arouse the Opposition, already heated after debates 
on medical benefits and the abolition of capital punishment. 
Gruesome pictures were painted by some members of the 
standardisation of everything, but a little more consideration 
of the nature of the Bill had a reassuring effect, and some 
Opposition supporters gave their blessing to its principles, 
although they criticised certain of its features. The Bill pro- 
poses the establishment of standards councils within the 
Department of Industries and Commerce to approve’ of 
standard specifications, by reference to which goods and 
materials can be ordered without detailed individual specifica- 
tions in each case. The facilities to be provided are intended 
primarily for the use of government departments, local bodies 
and public authorities, but they are available for any private 
persons and organisations choosing to resort to them. One 
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criticism was directed at the fact that the councils to be estab- 
lished are in effect to be under government control. This is 
true, but on the other hand it is pointed out that New Zealand 
manufacture is still too small in scale to enable industries to 
establish their own standards councils. Probably the Opposi- 
tion suspects the motives of the Government and the purposes 
for which it may endeavour to use the Bill, rather than the 
Bill itself. They may be smelling a non-existent rat; in any 
case, the Bill has now been passed. 

The Prime Minister returned on September 14 from his 
travels abroad. Civic receptions in Auckland and Wellington 
extracted speeches from him, but no information not 
readily available from other sources. Immediately after his 
arrival in the capital he addressed a secret session of Parliament, 
at which no doubt many vitally important topics were dealt 
with. It is one of the major difficulties of this war that so 
much has to be concealed from so many by so few. That is, 
however, not peculiar to New Zealand, and at the moment 
there seems to be no remedy. Necessary secrecy is accepted 
philosophically by most sections of the community, but it is a 
development which demands vigilance, particularly at a time 
when the foundations of democracy are threatened from a 
diversity of angles. 


New Zealand, 
September 1941. 








